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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHAT HO! DIOGENES 


appanage my own and 
everybody else’s debt to Dana 
of The Sun for the famous dog- 
bites- man — man-bites-dog apo- 
thegm, may I say that when a poli- 
tician makes a popular speech it is 
no news, but when a United States 
Senator makes a speech which he 
knows may kill his chance of becom- 
ing president, it is news that calls 
for jubilation. It is a long time since 

a seeker for high 
The office has dared say 
Senator anything that might 
Takes a alienate votes. Wen- 
Chance dell Willkie made 

speeches castigating 
President Roosevelt for leading us 
stealthily into war, but when he de- 
tected, late in the campaign, that 
the majority of Americans had 
been converted by the Rooseveltian 
propaganda, he swung full circle 
around and cried, “me too.” Mr. 
Dewey also, running opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt, might have been 
expected to repudiate Rooseveltism 
but finding it popular, he advocated 
a super-super New Deal. Whether 
Mr. Willkie and Mr. Dewey guessed 
rightly or wrongly, whether they 
spoke in good conscience or in bad, 
is not in question here and now. 


The point is that they spoke what 
they knew to be popular. Such is 
“smart politics.” 

But now comes Senator Robert A. 
Taft, a potential candidate for nomi- 
nation to the presidency, with a vig- 
orous attack upon both the proce- 
dure and the verdict at Nuremberg. 
The question, be it remembered, is 
not whether that procedure and that 
verdict were good or bad, legally 
correct or incorrect; not whether the 
hangings made scapegoats or mar- 
tyrs of the condemned; not whether 
the condemnation of the Hitlerite 
leaders will make war-mongering 
and war-making less likely. The 
fact to be stressed is that Mr. Taft, 
taking the unpopular position, 
knowingly ran the risk of killing his 
chance—a good chance—of some 
day being president. Of course it 
may be that criticism of what hap- 
pened at Nuremberg may two years 
hence turn out to have been wise 
as well as courageous. The politi- 
cal weathervane swings crazily 
nowadays as in a hurricane. Pub- 
lic opinion which now points nor’ 
by nor’ nor’east, may by July, 1948 
(convention time), point sou’ by 
sou’sou’west. But that’s neither here 
nor there. The memorable fact—I 
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had almost said the unprecedented 
fact—is that an aspirant for the 
highest office in the gift of the 
American people has made bold to 
oppose the mind of the people at 
the moment. Must I add that I 
have no political ax to grind? I 
have no candidate. I praise the 
honorable senator from Ohio as an 
honest man. I am not nominating 
him for the presidency of the United 
States. 


RTHUR KROCK in The New 
York Times on October 8th, 
suggested that Mr. Taft has not al- 
ways been brave and honest, but 
that this time he has undoubtedly 
shown courage. He says: “Up to a 
point Mr. Taft plays obvious or 
even opportunist politics, as various 
of his Senate moves 
have demonstrated. 
. . » But when that 
point is passed, he 
throws away the dis- 
creet rules of his trade and reveals a 
kind of courage that is rarely found 
among politicians.” 

It’s a pity that such courage is 
not contagious, like the mumps or 
the measles or a cold in the head. 
If some other brave senator would 
only now come up with an honest 
statement of what he thinks, not 
about such a relatively insignificant 
matter as the verdict at Nuremberg, 
but about—shall we say—the eva- 
sions in the speech of Secretary 
Byrnes at Stuttgart; or about the 
gratuitous interference by Mr. Tru- 
man in the Palestine problem; or 
about the connivance of our State 
Department in the crimes of Stalin 
and Tito in Yugoslavia; or about 
the vacillating conduct of the chief 
executive and the State Department 
in regard to Russia’s demand for 
the Dardanelles; or about any other 


There is 
Room for 
Others 


important matter in which public 
opinion and official opinion are both 
on one side and both wrong; if, | 
say, a number of senators would 
be as honest about the most im- 
portant questions of international 
relationships as Senator Taft was 
about the matter that happened to 
offend his conscience, there would 
be hope for America. What Amer- 
ica needs is a good big dose of truth- 
telling, especially the kind of truth- 
telling which hurts the speaker as 
much as the hearer. Everybody in 
office or seeking office seems to be 
playing cagey. Such caginess may 
be in present circumstances con- 
strued as treachery. 


HAT is desirable above all 

would be that some acknowl- 
edged leader in American political 
life should in the name of the peo- 
ple demand that the administration 
answer some such questions as 
these: Why—precisely why—are we 
in Europe, Asia and Africa, to say 
nothing of Alaska and the Aleu- 
tians, Iceland, Greenland and on 
the innumerable islands of the 
South Pacific? Just what are we 
doing or getting ready to do all over 
the world? What was the purpose 
of the flight of the Truculent Turtle 
from Perth in Australia to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and of the Pacusan 
Dreamboat from Honolulu across the 
North Pole to Cairo 
in Egypt? Are we Feinting or 
making gestures or Punching? 
do we mean busi- 
ness? Are we shadow boxing or 
sword rattling? A newspaper head- 
line asks “How far shall we go 
with Britain?” Yes, Mr. President, 
and yes, Mr. Secretary of State, 
how far shall we go with Britain, 
and how far shall we go against 
Russia? 
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OES someone tell me I must not 

be so childish as to expect a 
plain and simple reply to these 
questions? Why not? How about 
this: “We will go to war if need be.” 
Or on the other hand, “We will go 
to war for no other reasons than the 
following”—naming them. You say 
diplomats don’t talk that way? I 
know they don’t. That’s what I am 
grousing about. Do you insist that 
if they did talk that way it would 
bring on a war? That’s a disputa- 
ble proposition. There was a school 
of political thought in Europe after 
the First World War which held 
that if Britain had told the Kaiser 
early enough that the British Em- 
pire would throw in its lot with 
France if Germany attacked France, 
the First World War would not 
have happened. 

Also there was in America (there 
still is) a school of thought which 
holds that if we had warned Hitler 
without any ifs and ans that we 
would fight him if he took on Brit- 
ain, the Second World War would 
not have happened. The Kaiser 
thought we were only making ges- 
tures. Hitler thought we were only 
making gestures. Stalin perhaps 
thinks we are only making gestures. 
Why don’t we tell him—and inci- 
dentally tell the puzzled world— 
how far we will go if he continues 
his present tactics? Already he has 
done more than Hitler ever did to 
irritate and challenge us. A year 
ago I commenced to accumulate a 
file on Russian insults to America 
and Russian obstacles to world 
peace, but the file overflowed and 
would have cluttered up the office 
or even the whole building if I 
hadn’t stopped collecting. The 
United States has again and again 
swallowed the insults of Stalin and 
of his deputies and satellites. To 


give only two recent examples: the 
shame of our acquiescence in the 
murder of Mihailovitch and the 
mock trial and conviction of Stepi- 
nac will remain a blot on our 
escutcheon forever. 


|B patew LAWRENCE in his syndi- 
cated column for October 7th, 
made a bit of a summary not of 
what Russia did in recent years, but 
what she is doing now. After dis- 
cussing the Nuremberg trials he 
went on to say: “The world is wit- 
nessing another series of acts of 
barbarism and tyranny. Concentra- 
tion camps exist behind the iron 
curtain. Freedom of speech and of 
the press is denied and anyone who 
dares to question the policies of the 
totalitarian governments is perse- 
cuted. It is estimated that many 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
are incarcerated in the Russian or- 
bit of nations for expressing politi- 
cal opinions. The iron hand of the 
dictator is felt in 

Yugoslavia as well Eventually, 
as in other Balkan Why Not 
countries. American Now? 
correspondents are 

forbidden to penetrate these coun- 
tries lest the truth of what is hap- 
pening behind the iron curtain be 
revealed to the world. The Rus- 
sian Government is apparently 
afraid of the truth—afraid of world 
opinion which will inevitably be 
mobilized against it when all the 
truth is known about present-day 
Communism and its excesses. The 
Communist totalitarians, like their 
predecessors, the Nazi Fascists, in- 
sist that all this is internal and that 
sovereignty gives a Government the 
right to do as it pleases within its 
borders. Unhappily, that is the 
road to internal friction which be- 
comes international discord.” 
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While these crimes are being per- 
petrated, we continue officially not 
only to endure and condone them 
but to fawn like sycophants upon 
the arch-criminal who is guilty of 
them. 


H‘YE we adopted as a national 
policy the maxims “turn the 
other cheek,” “resist not evil”? If 
so, very well. It would be a pleasure 
to know that there is one govern- 
ment on earth which takes the Gos- 
pel at its face value. But that way 
lies crucifixion. Does the govern- 
ment of the United States wish to 
invite crucifixion? Have we the 
supernatural faith to believe that 
the sacrifice of our country would 
be for the salvation of the world? 
“It is expedient that one man 
should die for the people.” Is it 
expedient that one nation at the 
peak of its power should die for 
Christian civilization? Lincoln at 
Gettysburg prayed that this govern- 
ment of the people might not perish 
from the earth. Have we seen a 
higher light than Lincoln’s and do 
we now pray that we may perish 
as a sacrificial victim? If our lead- 
ers have arrived at the highly mysti- 
cal idea of vicarious sacrifice and 
expiation, would it not be well that 
they let the people know? But if 
the government of the United States 
of America is still to be conducted 
upon the principles of merely nat- 
ural reason, why do we permit 
Stalin and Tito to boot us about? 
Do we consider the meek accept- 
ance of insult the way to peace? 
Have we so soon forgotten Hitler? 
Poland? The Sudeten? Czecho- 
slovakia? Austria? 

Did we not as youngsters read 
in our natural history books about 
‘the python which swallows a goat 
or a pig, lies by for a while for diges- 
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tion, and then swallows another 
goat or a pig or perhaps a child? 
We watched the Nazi python gob- 
ble one province after another, and 
then attempt to swallow the world. 
Heute Deutschland, morgen die 
ganze welt. So now we stand by and 
watch the Russian python gobble 
Poland (not part of Poland but all 
Poland), the three Baltic States, 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, a third of Germany, 
half of Korea, and all of Manchuria. 
There is a rumor that at Yalta Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promised Stalin a 
half share with Turkey in the Dar- 
danelles. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the arrogance and the folly of 
that action—if it indeed happened 
—is there to be any end of this grab- 
bing and giving; grabbing by Rus- 
sia, giving by Britain and the 
United States? 


ERHAPS I shall do an injustice 
to the intelligence of readers of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor -p if I stop even 
for a moment to remark that all 
these questions do not add up to 


war-mongering. I put the ques- 
tions, not to challenge Russia but 
to unloose the tongue of Mr. Tru- 
man or Mr. Byrnes, or whoever may 
be appointed officially to instruct 
the people in the rudiments of 
American foreign policy. I confess 
a suspicion that there is no one in 
the administration, from the Presi- 
dent down, who knows the answer 
to the question “how 
far shall we permit 
Russia to go?” I am 
reminded of George 
Eliot’s saying that the typical Eng- 
lishman doesn’t know how far he 
will go in the matter of religious be- 
lief; he only knows that one should 
not go too far. How far we shall 
go in the appeasement of Russia Mr. 


“Not Too 
Far” 
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Byrnes does not know. Mr. Tru- 
man does not know. They only 
know that we must not go too far. 
Isn’t there an old gag, “how high is 
high?” Well, how far is far, and 
how far is not too far? 


- ig come back to the main theme. 
Are there no courageous men in 
the Senate besides Robert A. Taft? 
If there are, why don’t they speak 
out? Mr. Taft took his future in his 
hands (and perhaps threw it out the 
window) by his speech about the 
goings on at Nuremberg. Have we 
no one, preferably a Democrat, still 
better a New Dealer, who in the in- 
terest of conscience will commit po- 
litical suicide, if necessary, by chal- 
lenging the government to say 
whether we shall in any circum- 
stances take up arms against Rus- 
sia, and if so, in what circum- 
stances? The people 
want to know and 
they have a right to 
know. If the leaders 
of the people don’t know, what sort 
of incompetents are they? Wecould 
run out in the street and say, “Here, 
you! come in, and you and you and 
you. We want you for President, 
and you for Secretary of State and 
you for Secretary of War and you 
for Secretary of the Navy,” and in 
that haphazard way get persons 
who don’t know what our foreign 
policy is or what it should be. But 
being perhaps unwarrantably san- 
guine, we expect that a group of 
_men not summoned at random from 
the street but duly elected at the 
polls should not be groping around 
blindly in international affairs. 


Government 
by Guess? 


Newsweek for October 14th, is a 
sentence on the civil war in China, 
twenty years after the founding of 
the Republic: “Chinese slew Chi- 
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nese, and in the middle of the battle- 
field—both political and military— 
stood the United States in search of 
a policy and a way out.” Consider 
the political and military battlefield 
to be not China but the whole world, 
and you have a picture of your 
Uncle Sam, standing bewildered, 
not knowing what he can do, or 
even what he might like to do. Six 
years ago—yes, seven years ago— 
some of us who tried to say “Look 
before you leap”! “Don’t go in if 
you don’t know how to get out,” 
were damned as isolationists. Now 
what we feared has come to pass. 
The administration is in the posi- 
tion of a burglar who got in all 
right, but failed to arrange for his 
getaway. Like that amateur in the 
art of burglaring we may have to 
shoot our way out. 


be specific. The State Depart- 
ment has said, in the usual 
stilted verbiage of diplomacy, that 
we cannot assent to Russia’s sug- 
gestion that she undertake with 
Turkey to establish a system of 
“joint defense” of the Dardanelles. 
Now, every school child knows 
what Napoleon Bonaparte said, “He 
that holds the Dardanelles rules the 
world.” And everyone knows that 
Russia plans to rule the world. 
Lenin and Stalin have said so, re- 
peatedly and forcibly. If, there- 
fore, Stalin disregards our wish and 
moves in on Turkey, 
what shall we do? 
Nothing, as Britain 
did nothing when 
Hitler moved in on Czechoslovakia? 
Or shall we do something? Are we 
willing to go to war with Russia on 
the question of the Dardanelles? 
Has the government made up its 
mind? Or are we to drift slowly at 
first and then more rapidly into war 


On the 
Chute? 
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like a man caught in the rapids that 
lead to the cataract? 

I have heard the remark from the 
lips of a patriotic citizen that the 
American people don’t know any 
more about the plans of their gov- 
ernment than the Russian people 
know of the plans of theirs. “Cyni- 
cal”? Very well then, I shall be 
grateful to anyone who will remove 
the reason for cynicism. Will any- 
one say that we do know whether 
or not we will go to war with Rus- 
sia about control of the Bosporus, 
or about the continuing massacres 
in Yugoslavia, or about Jehol or 
Shantung, or about any one of a 
dozen other possible casus belli? 


HE slogan on the billboards, 
“Had enough? Vote Republi- 
can,” seems to have caught on. But 
the conscientious voter will not fall 
for a slogan. He may have had 


enough, but he will not on that ac- 
count vote Republican. If the Re- 
publican candidate is as uncertain 
in his own mind or as cagey about 
explaining his views as the top men 
in the present administration, the 
long-suffering voter might prefer to 
“take a walk” on election. But that 
same voter will emit a whoop of joy 
if at any time now—the sooner the 
better—some honest man in or out 
of Congress demands to know just 

where we stand in 
Samuel regard to the all im- 
Picks portant question of 
Another war with Russia. 
Saul? The administration’s 

hatchet-men might 
gang up on him and destroy him as 
they destroyed Senator Wheeler. 
But on the other hand it may be 
that the American people are about 
ready to mete out long delayed jus- 
tice to the bungling amateurs who 
now have our destiny in their hands. 


I am no prophet—least of all a 
political prophet—but I venture to 
predict that an honest man who 
would come out and say what every- 
body knows to be true might “strike 
the jackpot.” It would, of course, 
spoil everything if he were to speak 
for that purpose. But if he is 
selfless and unambitious, the peo- 
ple might seize upon him and put 
him willy-nilly at the head of the 
nation. 


NE who writes as freely and 
frankly as this present scrib- 

bler can hardly complain if the 
question he puts to others be thrown 
back at him, “What would you do 
in regard to the relations of Amer- 
ica with Russia”? That question 
however, is no knockout. I should 
reply in some such fashion as this: 
since the “One World” of which we 
hear so much is only a pipe dream, 
let us reconcile ourselves to having 
two worlds. That’s what we have 
now and that’s all we can expect, as 
long as Soviet dictatorship endures. 
It is not we who 
desire it, but they Sticking 
who demand it. A My Neck 
similar catastrophe Out 
happened 400 years 
ago when Christendom was split in 
two because of theological conflict. 
This time the world is divided 
against itself on ideological grounds. 
So let us accept the inevitable. Let 
America, Britain (Empire or Com- 
monwealth or the Empire trans- 
formed into a Commonwealth) 
with France, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Spain (yes, Spain!), Portugal, Eire, 
Switzerland, and all other democra- 
cies (putative or potential) with at 
least half of China and all of the 
New Japan, stand together. Let 
Russia go her own way. Why 
should we endure any longer the 
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Communist obstinacy, savagery, ob- 
scurantism, obstructionism? With 
such an “old man of the sea” on our 
shoulders, we shall never get on. 
Why not drop him? 

If there is one thing certain it is 
that Russia—the rulers of Russia— 
do not wish the world to get going 
again. They wish to see commerce 
and industry and government (our 
government) go kaput. They plan 
then to step in and take over. This 
is no wild surmise, no capitalistic 
nightmare, no Fascist lie. This is 
original, authentic, bonafide, Marx- 
ist Communism. All authoritative 
spokesmen for Communism, from 
Marx to Lenin to Stalin to Laski, 
insist that this great world is not 
big enough to accommodate two 
such antithetical entities as Commu- 
nism and Capitalism. Again and 
again they have said “We or They.” 
Never once have they said “We and 
They.” Very well, let’s take them 
on their own recognizance. “We” 
shall make one world and “They” 
another. We can go it alone. Can 
they? Let’s start in and see. We 
have faith that Democracy can out- 
live Dictatorship. They deny it. 
They hypnotize themselves and 
others by calling our system “out- 
moded,” “obsolete,” “decadent,” 
“degenerate.” There is one sure 
way to find out. Let 
each one go his own 
way and see who 
gets along better and 
who lasts longer. 
The United States is solvent after 
170 years. Soviet Russia in all de- 
partments except — significantly— 
the military, is bankrupt after only 
thirty years. Russia has enormous 
resources but she has not demon- 
strated the ability to make use of 
them. She has conquered a dozen 
peoples, but she cannot feed and 


“O. K. by 
Us.” 
No, No! 
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clothe them. They draw their sus- 
tenance largely from our bounty. 
Without our lend-lease they could 
not have been conquered, and 
without our U.N.R.R.A. they would 
perish. It is true indeed that Mos- 
cow has a way of solving such eco- 
nomic problems. She deliberately 
starved millions of people in the 
Ukraine. She could repeat the proc- 
ess in all subject countries. But 
such procedure seems hardly to 
indicate superlative statesmanship. 
So let’s arrange an amicable sepa- 
ration, and we shall see what we 
shall see. 


HE first one to object to our cut- 
ting loose from Russia would be 
Stalin. I can hear him say, “you 
can’t do that to us! Will you pull 
out and let Yugoslavia starve? And 
Hungary? And Rumania? How 
barbaric! How cruel! And do you 
really mean that U.N.R.R.A. is at an 
end? No, No, you must not do that 
to your old pal who fought and bled 
and died to save you from the Nazi 
monster. The alliance must go on. 
If America pulls out, Europe will 
fall to pieces.” 

The tune changes. But on the 
excellent principle that he who pays 
the piper shall call the tune, we who 
support the peoples groaning under 
the heel of Moscow shall tell Mos- 
cow to remove that heel. Inci- 
dentally Uncle Joe must tell his 
newspapers and radios to stop ca- 
lumniating us. And, oh, yes, there is 
another little matter that must be 
attended to: the iron curtain must be 
lifted so that we can see what things 
look like behind it. Also, if the cur- 
tain be lifted the people inside will 
be able to look out and see the world 
under democracy. That would be 
the end of the dictatorship. 

But Russia, say the timid ones, 
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wouldn’t let us dissolve the alliance 
amicably. She would fight. “And,” 
say the pinks and the fellow trav- 
elers, “Russia would win.” But she 
wouldn’t win and the best bet is 
that she wouldn’t even fight. If, 
however, she would fight rather 
than dissolve partnership peace- 
fully, what kind of partner is she? 
If she would fight us rather than 
let us stop support- 
ing her, isn’t it time 
that we knew why 
she holds on to us? 
At any rate if war is what Russia 
wants, the sooner we find it out the 
better. We don’t want war, but the 
surest and quickest way to get into 
war with a tyrant is to pamper him. 
If we pamper the Russian tyrant 
much longer we shall not only bring 
on war but we shall make the 
prophecies of our Fifth Columnists 
about Russia’s defeating us more 
plausible. 


Sure Way 
to War 


HAT’S the sort of thing I should 

like to hear, not from some ob- 
scure scribe like myself, not from 
an orator at a banquet or on a forum 
platform, not from the Catholic Evi- 
dence group on a street corner, but 
from someone close to the top in the 
United States government. Writers 
of newspaper editorials went into a 
sort of minor frenzy of delight when 
Secretary Byrnes “got tough” at 
Stuttgart. But Soviet obstruction- 
ism and belligerency continued as 
before. If Mr. Byrnes were to make 
some such speech as I have outlined 
above, it is my guess that Russia 
would become less unreasonable 
and perhaps even to a degree tracta- 
ble. Nothing brings a bully to heel 
so surely as to be himself bullied. 
In other words the way to avoid 
war with Russia is to stop being a 
fool for Russia’s sake. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


CLOSING IN ON THE C.L.O. 


HAVE, some distance back in 
these editorial ramblings, dis- 
claimed the role of prophet. But 
those who have read these pages for, 
say, the last ten years or so, tell me 
that much of what has been forecast 
here has come true. I must confess 
that there is some satisfaction in 
recalling the stand taken in Tue 
CaTHOLIC WoRLD on certain impor- 
tant matters like the Fascism of 
Mussolini and the Nazism of Hitler 
while many other writers and 
speakers were applauding those 
two evil influences. It is also mild- 
ly gratifying to notice that certain 
publicists who were previously not 
too hospitable to my views on lesser 
matters than Fascism and Nazism 
have come around to agree. 

I have in mind two recent in- 
stances. One of them concerns 
Philip Murray, the other the late 
President Roosevelt. I shall discuss 
the former now and reserve the lat- 
ter for consideration next month. 
Last January and again in March 
this editorial space was given over 
rather largely to what some of my 
journalistic colleagues called an 
“attack” on Philip Murray. I didn’t 
really “attack” him. I merely asked 
him a few polite questions apropos 
of his gratuitous declaration that he 
didn’t like Franco. I wanted to know 
if he liked Stalin. Mr. Murray was 
too busy to reply. After I had urged 
him two or three 
times to say simply 
“yes” or “no,” a cer- 
tain Harry Read, one 
of Mr. Murray’s nu- 
merous staff, wrote me a terrific 
blast. “Terrific” is what he meant 
it to be. From my point of view the 
appropriate adjective might be “ri- 
diculous” or “irrelevant” or “igno- 
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Late 
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rant.” But I shall not go over that 
again. What concerns me here and 
now is that a dear good friend of 
mine, Father John Monaghan, 
whose knowledge and zeal for social 
justice, and whose personal charac- 
ter I admire hugely, let fall an ex- 
clamation that was carried back to 
me: “Too bad that Father Gillis 
should have criticized Philip Mur- 
ray!” 

Now for the pay off. In Father 
Monaghan’s paper The Labor Leader 
for September 20th, appeared an 
article written by John C. Cort, 
and undoubtedly viséd by Father 
Monaghan, in which Philip Murray 
received a far sterner castigation 
than I had ventured to give him. 
The pertinent paragraphs are writ- 
ten in the picturesque argot of the 
prize ring, “block the old hay- 
maker,” “double up with a short left 
to the bread basket,” “down for 
the count” and such. Now, the one 
who tries to block the haymaker, 
the one who is doubled up with a 
short left, and who finally goes 
down for the count is the man who 
attempts to defend Philip Murray 
against the charge of favoring Com- 
munists within the C.1.0. Mr. Cort 
accuses Mr. Murray of “letting his 
henchmen slant C.1.0. publicity to- 
ward the Communist Party line and 
toward every Communist Party- 
controlled Union in the C.I.0.” 
Harsh words but true. 

I shall follow The Labor Leader 
closely for the next few issues—even 
more closely than usual—to see if 
Mr. Harry Read, who was so furious 
with me, will take on Mr. Cort and 
Father Monaghan for speaking out 
what I had only hinted about the 
too close association of the C.1.0. 
with Communism. 

Perhaps I may add that my chief 
concern in this matter is the familiar 
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sentence in the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI. on Atheistic Communism: 
“Communism is intrinsically wrong 
and no one who would save Chris- 
tian civilization may collaborate 
with it in any undertaking what- 
soever.” To tolerate, not to say to 
favor Communist-controlled unions 
in the C.I.0., would seem to amount 
to collaboration with Communism. 
On that one phase of the problem 
I shall seek enlight- 
enment in The La- 
bor Leader. If Mr. 
Read—or dare I say 
Mr. Murray—would care to eluci- 
date the matter and pacify my per- 
haps over-sensitive soul, I should 
even welcome a brief statement in 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD. It must not 
be vituperation such as I received 
before. It must be to the point, and 
it will have to be good. 


C.1.0. 
and C.P. 


ONFESSING myself an interest- 
ed observer, rather than an ex- 
pert critic of C.1.0.-Communist col- 
laboration, I am encouraged to think 
my suspicions and surmises correct 
by finding corroboration in Crown 
Heights Comment, written by Father 
William Smith, S.J., director of the 
pioneer Social Science School in the 
United States, and author of the re- 
cently published, Spotlight on La- 
bor Unions. 

Father Smith quotes from what 
he calls “the best labor paper on the 
market.” The Wage Earner of De- 
troit says: “Unionists who tut-tut 
warnings of Communist domination 
in certain unions can gather in a 
lesson from what has happened in 
the United Electrical Workers 
(CIO). This union, whose leaders 
have tagged along with the Party 
line since James B. Carey was voted 
out because he couldn’t swallow the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, is now in the 
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throes of a grass roots revolt against 
Communist domination. The his- 
tory of the anti-Commie movement 
in UE gives the lie to those who pre- 
tended that anti-Commie move- 
ments are the work of outsiders. UE 
members in widely scattered locals 
independently put themselves on 
record as determined to oust the 
pro-Commie leadership of their 
union. One such group got started 
in St. Louis; another in Pittsburgh; 
a third in New York, while several 
locals in New Eng- 
land took similar ac- 
tion. Next develop- 
ment was a meeting 
of the ‘UE Committee for Demo- 
cratic Action’ in Pittsburgh, draw- 
ing UE members from all over the 
country.” 

That would, indeed, seem to be a 
rather formidable “drive for democ- 
racy,” as The Wage Earner calls it, 
but, says Father Smith, the drive 
didn’t succeed: “The UE Convention 
took place. An anti-totalitarian 
resolution was voted down 5 to 1 
and the Commie-ruled clique of offi- 
cers were re-elected by a 6 to 1 vote. 
All that was to be expected. The 
Communists at present: have com- 
plete control of the union machin- 
ery and the convention was packed 
with pro-Commie delegates.” 


Time for a 
Showdown 


OONER or later all discussion 
about Communist influence in 
the C.I.0. centers upon Mr. Philip 
Murray. In my comments upon 
that good Catholic gentleman (good 
if not too wise or too courageous) I 
had tried to be as kindly as possible. 
Father Smith and Mr. Cort and 
Father Monaghan have no such 
scruple about violating fraternal 
charity. Father Smith says: “The 
contention of the writer [in The 
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Wage Earner] . . . shows up the 
phoney statement of Mr. Philip Mur- 
ray at the Steel Workers’ Conven- 
tion, when he set the stage for CIO 
policy by denouncing ‘outside’ influ- 
ences of Communists and others. 
Communist control and anti-Com- 
munist opposition are both within 
the unions. Any declamation of op- 
position to Communist merely as an 
outside influence is simple subter- 
fuge and straddling of the issue... 
Even at this convention, in the face 
of the heroic attempt to put the 
Communists on the spot, Mr. Mur- 
ray gave no encouragement to the 
movement, but in our estimation 
sided with the Stalinists by dispar- 
aging remarks about moves involy- 
ing ‘mumbled ideologies’ which 
would destroy the CIO. If the Na- 
tional Officers of the CIO haven't 
the courage to call the Communism 
within the CIO what it is, the least 
they should do is to cease making 
public appearances and statements 
that lend aid and comfort to sub- 
versive seditionists. If they feel 
they must remain ‘neutral’ to an 
intrinsic evil and a traitorous con- 
spiracy, they might show their ‘neu- 
trality’ in well-sealed silence.” 


ES, I shall scrutinize both The 
Labor Leader and _ Crown 
Heights Comment to see what re- 
ply, if any, Mr. Murray makes to the 
warnings of his sym- 
pathetic friends. And 
I do hope he will set 
me right on the ex- 
egesis of that uncompromising sen- 
tence in the Papal Encyclical. 
When I wrote Mr. Murray before, 
one of his stenographers advised 
me to read the Encyclicals. I won- 
der if the lady’s top boss has read 
them. 


Speak Up, 
Philip 





DO JEWS TEND TOWARD COMMUNISM? 


By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


See other day somebody dropped 
the remark in my presence: 
“This group is nothing but a Com- 
munist front and, of course, it’s run 
by Jews.” “Why do you say: ‘Of 
course’? Do you think that Jews 
have a natural bent for Commu- 
nism?” A surprised glance. “Haven’t 
they? Well, everybody knows they 
have!” “Everybody knows.” The 
things everybody knows and no- 
body investigates are precisely the 
things which need careful scrutiny 
and analysis. 

Before we proceed with our in- 
quiry we must bear in mind that by 
a Jew we may understand a person 
believing in a certain religion (Ju- 
daism), or a person belonging to a 
relatively standardized racial mix- 
ture. Let us consider first the fol- 
lowers of Judaism and ignore the 
racial aspect of our question. It is 
evident, or, at least it should be evi- 
dent to every Christian knowing the 
Old Testament that there is nothing 
in the Torah even slightly reminis- 
cent of Communism. There is much 
in the spirit of the Old Testament 
which to us, Christians, is strange: 
the idea of racial purity, a strong 
legalism, a relationship between 
man and God based on justice, se- 
verity and retribution rather than on 
love and affection. But still, there is 
no spirit of collectivism or egalitar- 
ianism, no anti-capitalism or social- 
ism, no material determinism, no 
appeal to class war or to the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The Tal- 
mud with its excessive casuistry 
and whimsical oriental wisdom is 
equally foreign to Communism. It 
is more than self-evident that an 


orthodox or near-orthodox Jew 
could never be a Communist and, 
unfortunately, it is little known that 
believing Jews had an even harder 
time in the U.S.S.R. than faithful 
Christians. 

We must realize that almost 
every phase of Jewish life is sub- 
ject to a host of regulations and 
by-laws which render close union 
with non-Jews virtually impossi- 
ble. The prohibition against the 
non-kosher food served in Soviet 
factories at noontime, against work 
on the Sabbath, against uncovering 
one’s head below the sky; the wear- 
ing of wigs which is de rigueur for 
Jewish matrons, the limitations set 
to a walk on Saturday, the injunc- 
tions not to fasten a button, to 
switch on a light, to light a match or 
to touch money on that day, the 
regulations against shaving and the 
wearing of payes (side whiskers), 
the law forbidding the faithful to 
live in houses inhabited by Gentiles, 
the ritual baths and cleansings—all 
these endless laws, some of them 
from the Torah, some from the 
Talmud, are in sharp conflict with 
the totalitarian regulation of Soviet 
life. A Soviet citizen may be work- 
ing today in a repair shop in the 
Ukraine, but a week later he may 
be transported to Eastern Siberia as 
a lumberjack or transferred to a 
mine in the Urals. Not the slight- 
est consideration would be given to 
his preferences, his beliefs, his 
conscience or his family connec- 
tions. Thus the Jews in Soviet Rus- 
sia were not only in a much more 
desperate dilemma than the Chris- 
tians whose ritual obligations are 
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comparatively slight,: they were also 
heavily penalized for all direct re- 
ligious activities. The Universal Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia (1943, vol. 9, pp. 
676, 677) tells us quite frankly that 
religious education of Jews is strict- 
ly prohibited by the Soviets, that the 
teaching of Hebrew is severely pun- 
ished, that the Jewish schools 
(cheder) have all been closed and 
that Jewish political activities are 
forbidden. The Zionists in the 
U.S.S.R. are not less outlawed than 
the supporters of the famous (so- 
cial-democratic) Bund. The propa- 
ganda picture of a sly Jewish rabbi 
distributing Communist pamphlets 
is at least as idiotic as the picture 
of the Nazi Junker with monocle and 
swastika, or the medieval Inquisi- 
tors burning naked Jewish girls at 
the stake. 

The legend of the connection be- 
tween Judaism qua religion and 
Communism stands on such flimsy 
grounds that it may easily be dis- 
missed. 

More serious because more com- 
plex and more often repeated is the 
charge that Jews who have aban- 
doned Judaism have an innate lean- 
ing toward Communism. Certain 
appearances seemingly confirm this 
charge but these impressions are 
rarely critically analyzed and thus 
the accusation continues to flourish. 
Once the religious argument is 
dropped the racial charge replaces 
it of necessity. 

Yet in the preceding paragraph 
we have already put the finger on 
the crux of the problem: “Jews who 
have abandoned Judaism” — in 
other words, agnostics or atheists. 
Among the uneducated masses all 
sorts of confusions are possible, and 


1 Greek-Oriental Christians have no Sunday 
Mass obligations. Even their very strict fast- 
ing laws would hardly conflict with the even 
more meager Soviet diet. 


we know of French, Italian or Bal- 
kan peasants who, after leaving 
Church on Sunday, go straight to the 
polling booth in order to vote the 
Communist ticket, often in the 
naive belief that Communism is in 
favor of a free, independent peasant 
class. But even with a modicum of 
knowledge such a comedy of errors 
is impossible. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the slightly intellectual support- 
ers of Communism, believing in the 
philosophy of dialectic materialism, 
are irreligious if not violently anti- 
religious. The agnostic or atheistic 
Jew who joins the Communist Party 
does not do so because of his “Jew- 
ishness,” but because of his lack of 
the religious antidote. In this re- 
spect he simply finds himself in the 
same boat with the godless Gentile. 

Of course, one could raise the ob- 
jection that the percentage of agnos- 
ticism among Jews is higher than 
it is among the Gentiles. It would 
be difficult to prove this statement 
statistically, unless we consider, 
quite unjustly, every non-orthodox 
Jew an agnostic. One also has to 
bear in mind that the situation we 
find in the United States is by no 
means generally true. And if so 
many Jews have lost the faith of 
their fathers without becoming 
Christians (in general) or Catholics 
(in particular) they can be blamed 
personally only to a certain extent. 
We have to ask ourselves honestly 
and courageously .the following 
questions: (a) Is our civilization 
truly Christian and thus apt to im- 
press the outsider as such? (b) Did 
not Jewish emancipation unfortu- 
nately coincide with the French 
Revolution and the mass desertion 
of Christianity by quondam Chris- 
tian Gentiles? (c) Have we Catho- 
lics made extensive and intensive ef- 
forts to convert the Jews? The reply 
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to these questions is not encourag- 
ing. There is no doubt that a Jew 
without religion is potentially a de- 
structive element in society. But so 
is the godless Gentile. 

Furthermore there are sociologi- 
cal aspects to this problem. Only 
certain classes and groups qualify 
readily for political leadership. Even 
granted that only the Jewish agnos- 
tic will turn Communist, one could 
raise the argument that whereas 
many Jewish intellectuals are Com- 
munists few agnostic farmers of 
Iowa are. The answer is that farm- 
ers in the U. S. A. are as a class not 
pro-Communist, while city dwellers 
tend more easily in that direction. 
Communism in this country is an 
urban phenomenon and Jews live 
predominantly in cities. Yet again, 
not their “Jewish mentality” is to 
blame, but their sociological status 
which in turn, they share with 
many Gentiles. 

Thus the sociologist remains 
rather unimpressed with the blan- 
ket charge that Jews qua Jews easily 
become Socialists or Communists. 
Leftism is a disease of the half-edu- 
cated and both Jews and Gentiles 
are subject to it. (Truly educated 
persons are such a_ microscopic 
minority that the sociologist can 
virtually overlook them. Are they 
one in five hundred? One in a thou- 
sand?). We are living in a century 
which is ideal for the spread of what 
M. Henri Hauser calls fausses idées 
claires—“clear, false ideas.” Lack 
of education combined with sound 
instincts frequently is a better pro- 
tection against political heresy than 
undigested and incoherent pieces of 
information. 

Indeed, for every outstanding 
Jewish Marxist mentioned it is easy 
to find a Gentile counterpart. Marx 
had a Jewish background but had 
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been baptized as a child; he was a 
rabid anti-Semite. Among his spir- 
itual ancestors we do not find a 
single Jew: St. Simon, Fourier and 
Hegel were certainly not sons of 
Abraham. Engels, his assistant and 
protector, was a wealthy Gentile. 
Lassalle, who was a Jew, goes down 
in history as Bismarck’s great col- 
laborator in the matter of social re- 
form and as the spiritual ancestor of 
moderate socialism. British social- 
ism had in the past no Jewish lead- 
ers worth mentioning. The two most 
outstanding protagonists of Euro- 
pean conservatism in the third quar- 
ter of the last century—Benjamin 
Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) and 
Friedrich Stahl—were both Jewish 
born. Indeed by the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century we see a long 
list of Jewish capitalists who were 
anything but sympathetic toward 
Socialism. Antonio Machado, the 
Spanish Republican exile (d. 1939) 
foresaw clearly that Marxism would 
sooner or later turn against the 
Jews. 

Yet while Socialism became more 
and more moderate, Communism— 
rising in Russia—produced a series 
of Jewish converts to its cause. The 
reason was very simple: Jews who 
alone of all peoples suffered un- 
alleviated grievances in Imperial 
Russia were prone to espouse a cause 
which was directed against the old 
regime. Bolshevism was one such 
cause. The pogroms fomented by 
anti-Communist armies and sup- 
porters pushed the Jews still farther 
in that direction.? But to claim that 
the Jews all stayed in Russia where 
they had fabulous careers, while the 
Gentiles had to flee en masse is non- 

2 Although 8.6% of all pogroms were per- 


petuated by the Red Army (The Universal Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia. Vol. 8, p. 562). 
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sense. The number of Jewish 
émigrés from the U.S.S.R. was very 
considerable. As a careful reader of 
the Russian émigré press for many 
years I was always struck by the 
great number of Jewish refugees 
who served on these papers in vari- 
ous capacities. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the extremely rightist 
Vozrozhdyenie, the other Russian 
papers in Paris, Berlin, Prague, Bel- 
grade, etc., contained advertise- 
ments of Jewish doctors, Jewish res- 
taurants, Jewish cultural activities. 
The Sevodnya of Riga appeared in 
separate but identical Russian and 
Yiddish editions. 

It is quite true that the Jews are 
always interested in anything that 
is new. Two traits of the Jewish 
character—as far as it is permis- 
sible to talk about a collective char- 
acter—are intellectual curiosity and 
enthusiasm. The Jew has further- 
more a tendency he shares with 
Catholic but not with Protestant 
civilizations; he is a radical in the 
original sense of the term, i.e., he 
goes “down to the roots.” He is, 
thank God, no middle-of-the-roader. 
Hence the temporary enthusiasm of 
some Jews for Communism in the 
first years of Russian Sovietism and 
the inevitable disappointment and 
reaction. Communism was the only 
complete ideology outside of the 
Church and thus intellectually at- 
tractive to many a Jew. Yet the Com- 
munist reality, the Communist rou- 
tine is contrary to anything we 
might be tempted to call the Jewish 
spirit, and it was only a question of 
time until the Communist enthusi- 
asm of many a Russian Jew would 
founder on the realities. 

Among the early Communist lead- 
ers in Russia the Jews were there- 
fore numerous. The first chief of 
the Cheka, Moses Uritzky, was a 
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Jew. But who was the assassin 
of that monster? The Jewish stu- 
dent Kannegiesser who would not 
permit this stain to remain on the 
Jewish shield of honor. Uritzky’s 
successor was a Polish nobleman. 
Trotsky was Jewish but Lenin was 
not. Lenin’s father possessed “per- 
sonal nobility” and Lenin himself 
was educated in a school for the 
children of the nobility. Yet his 
would-be assassin, Dora Kaplan, was 
a Jewish girl, and the shots from 
her revolver undoubtedly speeded 
his end. A Jew also was Judas M. 
Stern the would-be assassin of the 
German Embassy Counselor von 
Twardowsky whom Stern wanted to 
kill as a gesture of protest against 
German support of Russian Com- 
munism. Stalin, Lenin’s successor, 
is a Gruzian and probably one of the 
most violent anti-Semites Russia has 
ever produced. The purges of 1936- 
1938 had by and large an anti-Jew- 
ish character since most of Trot- 
sky’s supporters were Jewish— 
Kamenev, Zinovyev, Rosengolts, 
Radek. Even Litvinov was unable 
to hold his position. Today the 
TSIK (Central Executive Commit- 
tee), the Politbureau and the Sov- 
narkom (Council of People’s Com- 
missars) have been almost com- 
pletely purged of Jews whose last 
representative, Kaganovitch, enjoys 
a precarious position. The leader- 
ship of the NKVD has been similar- 
ly “aryanized.” The:racial compo- 
sition of the Soviet leadership is 
made up of Gruzians, Armenians 
and Ukrainians with a sprinkling of 
Russians. There is not the slightest 
doubt that a Jewish background is 
today a far, far greater handicap to 
a Soviet career than bourgeois birth 
or breeding. For example the case 
of Molotov (whose real name is 
Skryabin). 
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A survey of the heads of the Com- 
munist Party in the various coun- 
tries shows a marked absence of 
Jews; Duclos, Togliatti, Thorez, 
Bierut, Koplenig, Browder, W. Z. 
Foster, Gallacher, Pollit, Groza, Tito, 
are certainly not Jews. It is true 
that there was a fair number of Jews 
in the Soviet Foreign Service, but 
here again an external circumstance 
played a major role, the knowledge 
of languages.* The number of Jew- 
ish Soviet diplomats is constantly 
decreasing. 

On the other hand we see, the 
world over, a very large number of 
Jews who have a commanding posi- 
tion in parties which either oppose 
or compete with Communism. Léon 
Blum, who is reliably reported to 
have become a Christian in Dachau, 
is anything but popular with the 
French Communists, and Maurice 
Schumann, who is the secretary of 
the MRP, is a convert from Judaism 
and a cousin of a Paris rabbi. Jews 
participated in the London Polish 
Government-in-Exile and have re- 
fused to have any dealings with the 
Warsaw Quisling group. Through- 
out the Spanish Civil War we have 
seen Jews supporting the cause of 
anti-Communism in Spain. The 

8 For the same reason we have seen an aston- 
ishing participation of Russian noble families 
in the Soviet Foreign Service; it suffices, per- 
haps to mention the names of Chicherin, Flor- 
insky and Obolensky. (In the army we had 
representatives of such old Russian families 


as the Tukhachevskys, Ignatievs, Shaposhni- 
kovs, Brussilovs.) 


4Many of these Jews had immigrated into 
Spain after the dictator General Primo de 
Rivera passed a law which enabled Jews of 
Spanish descent to claim Spanish citizenship. 
Franco made ample use of the Lex Primo in 
order to protect Jewish refugees from the 
Gestapo. This is partly the reason why Franco 
in 1944 was thanked by the Jewish Congress 
convening in Atlantic City for the help given 
to Jewish refugees. The three other “anti- 
democratic” recipients of congratulatory tele- 
grams were Pope Pius XII., the King of Swe- 
den and the “Fascist” Swiss Republic. (Cf. 
ae ¥? York Times, December 2, 1944, 
» 8 c. 5.) 
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Jewish communities of Austria and 
Portugal fully supported the Cath- 
olic corporate states established in 
the two Catholic countries. Vienna, 
for instance, was the seat of a 
Jewish Royalist Veterans’ Organiza- 
tion. And although a great number 
of Jews participated in the Hun- 
garian Communist Government of 
1919 it must be mentioned that the 
great Jewish baronial families 
(Schossberger, Hatvanyi, Kornfeld, 
Szterényi, Guttmann, Weisz) as well 
as the Jewish haute bourgeoisie 
rigorously abstained from all Com- 
munist activities. Count Karolyi 
who handed over the reins of the 
government to Béla Kin was any- 
thing but a Jew. Today we witness 
a mass exodus of Jews from all 
Communist controlled countries east 
of the Iron Curtain. Whatever the 
public profession of these Soviet 
sponsored governments, it is certain 
that they do not change their respec- 
tive countries into a paradise for 
Jews. The story of Jewry in the 
countries directly annexed by the 
U.S.S.R. is an extremely depressing 
one. Thousands upon thousands of 
Jews belonging to religious, demo- 
cratic, liberal or socialist groups 
have perished in Northern Russia 
and Siberia. The fate of the Jewish 
socialists Ehrlich and Alter is sym- 
bolic of the tragedy of the Jews of 
Eastern Poland, Bessarabia, Ru- 
mania, Lithuania, Latvia and the 
Carpatho-Ukraine who had been 
brought under the Soviet heel. 

If we mention anti-Sovietism 
among Jews we cannot possibly 
omit the name of Arthur Koestler 
who in his books Darkness Before 
Noon and The Yogi and the Com- 
missar has written from a spiritual 
rather than an intellectual level the 
most powerful indictment of Com- 
munism. Turning the focus of our 
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attention on the forces opposing 
Bolshevik materialism in this coun- 
try we are tempted to compare the 
attitude of the Jewish owned New 
York Times with that of the New 
York Herald Tribune. The Aryan 
Herald Tribune, not the Times, was 
on all occasions the real champion 
of Red appeasement—so much so 
that it was dubbed the Republican 
edition of the Daily Worker. 

The real strength of Communism 
in the United States lies in those 
labor unions which are controlled 
by Communist forces. The Gentile 
names of Curran, Quill and Bridges 
immediately come to our mind. It 
is precisely in these unions of na- 
tional importance (especially at the 
time of a military conflict) that 
Communism has gained a fatal hold. 
It must be admitted that not all 
predominantly Jewish unions, such 
as the furriers, have remained free 
from Muscovite control. But Mr. 
Dubinsky of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, a largely 
Jewish and far more important or- 
ganization than those of the furriers, 
has successfully prevented Commu- 
nist infiltration. In the Yiddish 
press we see the Communist paper 
ironically called Freiheit (Freedom) 
completely dwarfed by the big, 
strongly anti-Communist Daily For- 
ward, a genuinely democratic paper. 
(The Morning Journal is an ortho- 
dox paper and, needless to say, vio- 
lently anti-Communist). Yet, as 
might be expected, the Communists 
as a matter of routine try to capture 
all minority groups and endeavor to 
“sell a line” which says bluntly: “If 
you are a Jew you must be a Com- 
munist.” Similar tactics are used 
toward the Negroes. But it is evi- 
dent that neither an intelligent Jew 
nor an intelligent Gentile will fall 
for this identification. 
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Indeed, when we scan the list of 
the well-known fighters against 
Communism in this country we find 
a clear majority of Jewish names. 
The most determined anti-Commu- 
nist weekly, the social democratic 
New Leader, counts among its 
collaborators about 40 per cent 
Jews whereas the pro-Communist 
liberal periodicals like the Nation 
and the New Republic are under 
strictly Gentile ownership and di- 
rection. 

One of the most highbrow quar- 
terlies in this country (now turning 
into a bi-monthly) which has in the 
last years espoused a clear-cut anti- 
Communist attitude is the Partisan 
Review. Both its editors and one of 
its associate editors are Jewish. 

Among the leading anti-Commu- 
nists of this nation we must men- 
tion, first of all, besides the Gentile 
William H. Chamberlain, the names 
of Benjamin Stolberg, Max Nomad, 
Eugene Lyons and David J. Dallin. 
Nomad is known for his scholarly 
critical books Rebels and Renegades 
and Apostles of Revolution. Lyons’s 
Assignment in Utopia was the first 
outstanding book of personal experi- 
ences in Soviet Russia to be pub- 
lished in the United States. His Red 
Decade published unfortunately in 
June, 1941, is still an indispensable 
handbook for all those who want to 
understand Communism in Amer- 
ica. As a contributor to the New 
Leader and an editor of the Ameri- 
can Mercury, Lyons has bravely con- 
tinued his fight. The controversy of 
Lyons and Upton Sinclair on the 
U.S.S.R., published by the Rand 
School, still remains a little classic 
of political debate. (The American 
Mercury under Lyons’s successor, 
Lawrence E. Spivak, remains loyal 
to its old anti-totalitarian program. 
Both are Jewish.) David J. Dallin 
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has described Soviet internal and 
foreign policy in precise, scholarly 
terms. His books are published by 
the Yale University Press. 

The late Manya Gordon (Mrs. 
Simeon Strunsky) has given us a 
valuable comparison between the 
standards of living of Russian work- 
ers under Czarism and under Bol- 
shevism, Workers Before and After 
Lenin. The verdict of this Russian 
born socialist is most disconcerting 
for the admirers of the Red Para- 
dise. Her husband in his New York 
Times column “Topic of the 
Times,” has always been critical of 
Sovietism in all its forms, a gentle 
and ironical debunker of present- 
day Communist mythology. 

Among the columnists who fight 
red encroachment, George Sokolsky 
and David Lawrence, both Jewish, 
merit special mention. Among our 
vociferous advocates of the U.S.S.R. 
on the air not one is Jewish. Since 
Walter Winchell’s “reformation” all 
fellow-travelers and appeasers are 
Gentiles: Raymond Walsh, John 
Vandercook, Robert St. John, Jo- 
hannes Steel, Lisa Sergio, Quentin 
Reynolds, Raymond Swing. 

Also Jewish is one of the most en- 
ergetic exposers of Communist un- 
derground activities—Ruth Fischer, 
the editor of the Network. One of 
the most fanatic Communist peri- 
odicals, The Protestant, on the other 
hand, is entirely under Gentile con- 
trol, Kenneth Leslie, John Ham- 
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mond, Jr., Harry Ward. So are PM, 
Marshall Field, Jr., and Ralph In- 
gersoll, and the New York Post. The 
names of Corliss Lamont and Vito 
Marcantonio need no comment. One 
of the earliest crusaders against 
Communism is Isaac Don Levine. 
Last, but certainly not least, Louis 
Fischer and his wife, Markoosha 
Fischer, author of My Lives in Rus- 
sia must be listed. 

We have not mentioned Jewish 
authors and essayists who have op- 
posed Communism but are better 
known abroad or those who have 
embraced the Catholic faith. An- 
other article will deal with the latter 
group. 

Obviously, if one has an ax to 
grind and wants to falsify history by 
omitting essentials, one could con- 
coct a story of Communism as a 
Jewish conspiracy. Yet the cold 
facts militate against such a distor- 
tion; Mr. Walter Duranty’s state- 
ment (North American Newspaper 
Alliance, October 10, 1938) that up 
to the fall of 1938 Stalin had killed 
more Jews than Hitler, is only too 
true. Of course, there are always 
exceptions and not only we Gen- 
tiles but also the Jews have a “boo- 
boisie.” One thing, nevertheless, is 
absolutely certain: the intellectual 
history of anti-Communism in the 
United States could never be writ- 
ten without prominently featuring 
many men and women who belong 
to the people of our Lord. 













HERE was once a little boy who 

lived in a very serious neigh- 
borhood and heard a great deal 
about saints. 

“What is a saint?” he asked his 
mother, one day, and she answered: 
“He is a very good man who thinks 
only of doing good to other people.” 

“Can he do them good?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Yes,” said his mother, “more 
good than anybody who is not a 
saint; for he has learned to think 
only of others and never of himself.” 

“Of course he is very rich,” said 
the boy, knowingly, “so he can buy 
folks what they want.” 

“Not at all,” said his mother. 
“Some of the greatest saints have 
been persons of high degree who 
gave up everything to go away and 
lead a life of poverty, working hard 
and taking care of the sick and 
poor.” 

“Would they give up a jack- 
knife?” asked the boy earnestly. 

For he had wanted a jackknife 
ever since he could remember, and 
his mother had not yet been able 
to buy him one. And now it seemed 
to her a time to teach him a short 
lesson, in passing. 

“A real saint,” said she, “would 
think a jackknife a very little thing 
to give up, very little indeed.” 

“What does a saint look like?” 
asked the boy. He thought it might 
be well to recognize a saint who had 
given up jackknives and find out 
from him whether the result had 
been, in all respects, what one might 
wish for. 

“Oh,” said his mother, whose 
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mind was on the washing she was 
sousing about in the tub, “different 
saints look different. That’s accord- 
ing to where they are. But there’s 
one in a stained glass window on 
the road up Windy Hill. You can 
go and look at him when you're old 
enough.” 

“What for?” asked the boy. 
“Does he have things round him, 
things to give away?” 

“No, no,” said his mother, lifting 
a sheet from the suds and begin- 
ning to wring it. “He’s just there, 
all red and blue, in the window, and 
the pilgrims—hundreds of them— 
they go to see him.” 

“What’s pilgrims?” asked the boy. 
But she was going out with her two- 
handled basket to hang the wet 
clothes on the line, and did not 
hear him. Then, that very day, 
when he was rummaging in the 
drawer of the kitchen table for a 
piece of string to play cat’s cradle 
with, he found among the tangle of 
twine and old corks and rusty 
screws, a jackknife that looked as if 
it might be ten or a dozen years old, 
and he caught it up, with a great 
shout, and ran with it to his mother 
who was ironing on a board laid be- 
tween two chairs and trying to get 
through before dark. But seeing 
the precious thing in his hand, she 
set down her hot iron on the earthen 
frog and stood staring, as if she 
were greatly moved. And the boy 
wondered what there was about so 
pleasant an object as a jackknife to 
make anyone look so sad. 

“Well, there!” said his mother. 
“If ever I did! Why didn’t I think 
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of that before? *T was your father’s 
knife, when he was a little shaver 
not much bigger’n you are now. 
His knife, not much good, he used 
to say, but he’d fall back on it when 
he couldn’t find anything else. Yes, 
that was your father’s knife.” 

“Can I have it?” asked the boy, 
and his cheeks grew hot and his 
back prickled with the excitement 
of it all. 

She had taken it and was turn- 
ing it over and over in her hand 
and looking in a way he had never 
seen her look before. 

“Yes, I guess so,” said she, 
“seems if it kind o’ came down to 
you. I guess you won’t cut your- 
self with it. Looks as if ’twas 
And she 


pretty well rusted up.” 
gave it into his hand. 
But to the boy, it looked like the 
very best knife in the world. He 
thought he knew all its lasting quali- 


ties underneath the rust and he 
walked away with it, feeling as 
grand as Caesar. And it had done 
some magic on his mother, too, for 
it had somehow led her mind back 
to a beautiful year when his father 
was alive and would say, coming in 
and finding her at the ironing table: 
“What! ain’t you done yet? Well, 
you are the slowest coot.” And he 
would get an apple from the basket 
by the door and open his knife to 
pare it and feed it out to her, with 
bit by bit for himself, and a kiss at 
the end. And now she sighed and 
wished she could be that sort of 
coot again. 

So the boy who had walked 
away with the knife, as grand as 
Caesar, never ceased loving it nor 
trying to sharpen it and shine it up, 
to make it fulfill every purpose of 
its being as a knife. He succeeded 
pretty well in this, but not well 
enough to satisfy him, but he did 
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not trust it to anybody else to sharp- 
en, knowing what a quick ear moth- 
ers have and that his own mother 
might get wind of his doing it and 
take it away from him. So he kept 
it in his pocket, most of the time, 
where it always felt friendly and 
warm. 

Then, one day, when he stood 
looking over the gate of his moth- 
er’s yard, wondering if he’d better 
go out and cut a switch to play 
horse with—a very small one it 
must be, because he mustn’t ask 
too much of the knife—he saw a 
company of people trudging along 
the road, very footsore and tired, as 
it seemed to him. They did not 
look at him, nor did they talk to 
one another, but tramped along 
with their heads bowed regardless- 
ly, as if they had walked many a 
weary mile. He ran back into the 
house. 

“Mother! mother!” he cried. To- 
day his mother was kneading bread. 
“Who are all those queer Dicks go- 
ing by?” 

She barely glanced out of the win- 
dow, before answering: 

“Oh, they’re pilgrims, that’s all.” 

The boy was much excited. 

“Going to call on the saint?” he 
asked, thickly. He had guessed it, 
but it wasn’t enough. 

“Why, yes, same as they always 
do. Pilgrims, that’s all. You've 
seen ’em over’n’ over, don’t you 
know you have?” 

The boy did not answer. He had, 
indeed, seen such wayfarers, but 
somehow today they looked differ- 
ent, as if they might really have 
something to do with him. He ran 
down the path and out at the gate 
and followed along behind them in 
the dust. Ever since he had first 
known about pilgrims, he had want- 
ed to go with them to see the saint, 
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and now that he had a knife—and 
his hand on it—he felt equal to any- 
thing. 

The pilgrims walked without 
halting, and the day grew hotter and 
hotter, and not even a knife in a 
boy’s pocket could keep him from 
beginning to see that being a pil- 
grim is no easy work. By and by, 
they entered a wood—not a gloomy 
wood, but made up of tall, scatter- 
ing trees; and as the shade became 
a little heavier, the boy grew cooler, 
and again he felt his knife and was 
as grand as Caesar. He thought he 
heard the sound of the brook, and 
could not help wondering if the pil- 
grims would sit down to eat and 
drink. It seemed to him reason- 
able that they should be carrying 
with them little packets of bread 
and cheese, at least. And presently 
they came, and he with them, to a 
large green clearing (that is, as 
large as the barn at home) and near 
the middle of this was a man, sit- 
ting on a shoemaker’s bench bus- 
ily at work. He made so strange 
a picture, sitting there in the woods, 
that the boy thought the pilgrims 
would gather about him and ask 
him what he meant by choosing 
such a queer place to sit down in 
and mend shoes. But none of them 
did. They just went plodding on 
as before, and though the man 
turned his head once or twice and 
called something after them, not 
one of them answered, but they 
went jogging along into the shade 
of the woods beyond, where a turn 
of the road quite hid them from 
view. 

Now, by this time, the boy was 
not only a little tired, but also lone- 
some, and the green glade looked 
welcoming. So he went up to the 
man on the bench, stopped before 
him and said bravely: 
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“Hullo!” 

The man looked up through his 
glasses, and the boy thought him 
a very queer man indeed. He was 
dim and dark and his eyes were big 
and bright. Really he might have 
been said to look somewhat like an 
owl, though not an owl seen by day- 
light; for he showed no sign of 
drowsiness. Dressed in brown, his 
clothes were rough, like the bark 
of a tree and his feet looked like 
none the boy had ever seen. They 
were bare, and brown as the earth 
and their toes were long and 
gnarled and looked rather like the 
rools of a tree when they lie above 
the ground and get covered with 
bark. 

“Hullo, sonny,” said the man. He 
had a queer, whispering voice, a 
little like the rustling of wind in 
the leaves. “O, sonny! you take a 
look round here and see if you can 
find my knife.” 

Now this made the boy feel quite 
pleasantly toward him, because he 
knew how serious a thing it would 
be to lose a knife. So he went round 
and round the bench, his head down, 
peering at the ground and asking 
the questions we all ask when some- 
body has lost something: “Where'd 
you lose it? When did you have it 
last?” Questions like those. 

“Why,” said the man, after he’d 
answered a good many times, po- 
litely, “it’s my shoemaker’s knife. 
Don’t you see,—I can’t work with- 
out it.” , 

So the boy hunted and hunted 
and tried to think of other useful 
questions to ask, but he couldn't 
find the knife, and he straightened 
up and stood there beside the man. 

“You don’t suppose,” said he, 
“one o’em picked it up?” 

“The pilgrims?” said the man. 
“Oh, no! they wouldn’t. I tried to 
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get ‘em to stop and look for it 
though, but they didn’t. *Course 
they didn’t. They’re pilgrims, and 
they've got to get along to the 
shrine.” 

“What do they do then?” said the 
boy. “When they get there?” 

He was nearly rested now and it 
seemed easy to talk. 

“Oh,” said the man, “they'll say 
their prayers and ask for all the 
things they want and then they’ll 
come away.” 

“Will they get them?” said the 
boy. “Will they get the things?” 

“No, I guess not,” said the man. 
“I never heard of anybody that did. 
I never got mine.” 

“What was it?” asked the boy, 
cannily. He thought it might well 
be a shoemaker’s knife. A _ shoe- 
maker would have to have that. 

“Oh,” said the man, carelessly. 
“I asked to be a saint.” 


“Like the one at the shrine?” 
ventured the boy, his eyes big with 
wonder at anybody’s being so bold. 

“I guess so,” said the man, as if a 
little thing like that couldn’t matter 


much, except to make talk. “Any- 
way, that’s past and gone. I was a 
kind of a caretaker at the shrine, 
d’you see, and that give me a chance 
to meet a good many folks and— 
well! well! I wish you could find me 
my knife.” 

But the boy couldn’t give his mind 
to anything so ordinary as hunting 
for a knife when he was just ac- 
quainted with a man who had been 
caretaker at the shrine. And he 
asked his questions all in a rush. 

“What did you go away from the 
shrine for? What did you come here 
for and sit down and mend shoes?” 

“My feet hurt me,” said the man 
quietly, as if there lay sufficient 
weight in that. “And I couldn’t get 
round so well. And I’d noticed 
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most all the pilgrims had lame feet 
by the time they’d got there and 
kneeled down a spell and then 
turned round and come back. So I 
got me a bench and set it up here 
and ’most always, when they come 
by, here or back, their feet hurt ’em 
so I could get quite a number o’ jobs 
o’ work—stretchin’ a toe or widenin’ 
a vamp, or the like o’ that. Some- 
times their feet are all out to the 
ground, and then it’s the devil to 
pay.” 

“You must make a lot,” said the 
boy, wondering if he’d better be a 
cobbler when he grew up. 

“No,” said the man. “I never 
charge nothin’. You couldn’t, you 
know, to pilgrims. They never have 
much of anything. And there’s no 
shops round here. Money’s no use 
to me. What could I buy?” 

“You've got to eat,” said the boy. 
He had suddenly remembered. It 
was long past dinner time. The 
man, too, remembered, and smiled 
at him. 

“Yes,” said he, “there is something 
in that. But ’most always some- 
body comes by that’s got a spare bit 
o’ bread. And a mite o’ cheese, too, 
sometimes. And then there’s the 
brook, and a spring, too, a little 
furder along. I’ve got a cup here. 
Mebbe you'd fill it for me. I don’t eat 
so much as I used to, but I do drink 
alot. Sometimes seems as if I drink 
as much as a tree.” 

At this, the boy was convinced 
that he was a very queer person in- 
deed. He looked queer. He talked 
queer. And then there were his feet. 
He made up his mind to ask one 
more question, just one. 

“Can’t you walk?” asked he. 

“No,” said the man, as if a thing 
like that was easily settled. “I 
s’pose my feet are growing into the 
ground. Maybe it’s because I’ve set 
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here so long. That’s all I know 
about it anyways.” 

The boy did not say a word more. 
He saw the cup there among the 
tools on the bench and reached out 
his hand for it. The man gave it 
to him and pointed the way to the 
singing brook, where he would also 
find the healing spring well known 
of old, and the boy ran down to it 
and filled the cup. When he came 
back with it, the old man was about 
to take it but stayed his hand, to 
ask: “Have a drink yourself?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“You drink this,” said the man. 
“Then you run down and get me 
some more.” 

So the boy did it and the man took 
his draught. But suddenly the boy 
had a thought that made him cold 
all over. For now the man took 
up a shoe from the bench and peered 
at it frowningly. It was a very sick 
shoe indeed—even the boy could see 
that—worn so unmercifully that it 
lay over on one side in the most 
unhappy manner, and from toe to 
instep had a long rent, like a gaping 
mouth. 

“Only you look at here,” said the 
man sadly. “I’ve got to put a patch 
on this. And how’s anybody going 
to shape out a patch without any 
knife? Now you tell me that. And 
he, the one it belongs to—he’s gone 
along to the shrine. Went yesterday 
as ever was, one foot on the ground 
like hey-diddle dumplin’, and he’d 
set his mind on coming back tomor- 
row, and I to have his shoe ready 
for him, all complete. And now 
look at it. Just you look.” 

“What was he going to the shrine 
for?” asked the boy. “Did he want 
the saint to give him something?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the man. “He’s 
got a stiff knee and he wants the 
saint to limber it up. Stiff as a hoe 
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handle, that leg is, but he was pos- 
sessed to go and ask the saint to fix 
it.” 

“And will he?” said the boy 
breathlessly. “Will the saint fix it 
for him?” 

“Oh, no, I guess not,” said the 
man, cheerfully. “But seems if he 
ought to have a good whole shoe to 
tramp home in, many miles as he’s 
come.” 

Then the boy thought again, and 
of something so heartening that it 
almost took his breath away, and 
again he felt as grand as Caesar. 

“Look here,” said he, “I’ve got a 
knife.” He pulled it out and, with- 
out glancing at it, laid it down on 
the bench among the disordered 
tools. “I don’t mean to give it to 
anybody. I guess I—couldn’t.” And 
he so liked the feeling of being 
grand that he wanted more of it, 
like taking a long draught of water, 
as big as a horse or a tree. “I’ve got 
lots more at home, but somehow | 
like this one better’n any of ’em—” 
Here he choked a little, but went 
bluffly on. “I'll come along tomor- 
row, and you can give it back.” Then 
he turned and began to run home 
by the way he had come. He didn’t 
care any more about pilgrims or 
shrines. He cared only about his 
knife and knew he must see his 
mother as soon as possible and ask 
her if she knew what queer things 
there could be in the world. And in 
the morning he would come back for 
his knife. 

But when he got home, very hun- 
gry now as well as wondering if his 
knees were going to be stiff like those 
of the man with the broken shoe, 
he found his mother packing a great 
old-fashioned carpet bag; and she 
was not only tired, but too absorbed 
in her own affairs for any patient 
listening. 
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“Where under the sun have you 
peen?” she asked, as she crammed 
his two pairs of everyday stockings 
into the bag. “You go right up 
chamber and put on your clean 
blouse. Now don’t stand there gap- 
ing. Your Aunt Lydia’s sick and 
they've sent for me to come and see 
to her, and I ain’t half ready nor you 
neither. Now don’t stop to look. 
Just go.” 

So, within an hour, they were off 
to Aunt Lydia’s, and in a few days 
Aunt Lydia died, and very soon the 
boy’s mother died and, after a great 
many hard days and nights, he grew 
up to be a man. And he found many 
things to make him contented and 
even happy, but he never forgot his 


old knife. 
. * + 


When the man who had been this 
boy was forty or fifty years old, he 
went, with his wife, to visit his child- 
hood’s home. His wife had not 
cared much about going, but she was 
a good wife and knew how he had 
looked forward to it for many years, 
and so she pretended to be as keen 
about it as he was. They drove to 
the place where his mother had 
lived, and found the house had been 
torn down and the cellar grown up 
to raspberries. The man walked 
slowly about, looking here and 
there, and his wife ate raspberries 
from the curving stems waving out 
of the cellar, and finally he stopped 
by her and said: 

“This road turns further along 
there to the right, and, four or five 
miles in, there’s a shrine where folks 
used to go. Want to come along?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she. “Here, take 
this big one.” 

He took the raspberry, but when 
he got along a few steps he dropped 
it into the grass. It didn’t seem to 
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him he could eat raspberries out of 
his mother’s cellar where the old 
maltee used to slip down, to steal 
cream. They drove along until they 
came to the edge of the wood, and 
he said: 

“No matter about the shrine; but, 
a little ways in, there’s a spot I al- 
ways meant to come back to, for a 
minute anyway. Want to come?” 

And in the manner of good wives, 
she saw it might be better for her 
not to want to, and she said cheer- 
fully: 

“No. I'll sit right here. You take 
your time.” 

So the man walking fast and re- 
membering old days, went along the 
road which had become darker now 
because the trees had grown so thick 
and tall, and he was half afraid they 
had encroached on the pleasant 
glade where the cobbler had sat at 
his work. But there was the glade, 
smiling and green as it should be, 
and where the bench had been, stood 
a tree with wide spreading branches 
and a fine brown trunk. And there, 
looking up into its greenness, were 
a young man and woman who had 
the air of being specially interested 
in the tree, and when the newcomer 
bowed to them civilly, the young 
woman spoke. 

“We're so curious about this tree. 
It seems there’s a kind of legend 
connected with it, and we were com- 
ing this way; so we thought we'd 
stop a minute and see what it’s all 
about.” 

Our man put his hand on the 
trunk of the tree and, curiously, it 
gave him a momentary feeling that 
it meant more to him than it ever 
could to them: though that, of 
course, could only be the reminding 
whisper of things past, as if it were 
not a tree only, but—oh, something 
absurd, but also dear. Indeed, as if 
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it were the shoulder of the old cob- 
bler who had sat there, long ago. 

“What is the legend?” he asked, 
though he was really listening to the 
whispering of leaves. 

“Why,” said the young woman, 
“it seems there was a little chapel 
some miles farther on, a shrine 
where people used to go to get heal- 
ing from a saint. But there came a 
great storm, and the chapel was 
struck and the window with the pic- 
ture of the saint was broken and 
they couldn’t afford to rebuild. But 
the pilgrims had got into the habit 
of coming this way, and now they 
stop at this tree instead, say their 
prayers here and then go along.” 

“That’s odd,” said he, feeling very 
prickly along the backbone, as he 
had when he was here before. “How 
do you account for it?” 

“Oh,” said the young man, “it had 
its foundation in fact. Most of those 
things do, you know. It seems there 
was an old cobbler that sat here to 
mend the pilgrims’ shoes and, as he 
never asked anything for it, I sup- 
pose he made a name among ’em 
and, after the window was smashed, 
the legend got transferred to him; 
and now they tell you he was the 
saint. That’s what they tell you, 
with a straight face, too. Funny, 
wasn’t it? But it’s the way those 
things go. Anyhow, he worked so 
hard and mended so many shoes, he 
didn’t have time to make any for 
himself and his bare feet—yes, they 
tell you that, they actually do—well, 
his bare feet grew into the ground 
and finally he shot up into a tree.” 

“And this is the tree?” our man 
asked, his brows wrinkled thought- 
fully. 
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“Yes,” said the young man, smil- 
ing. “Beats all, doesn’t it, how 
things go? Once get started and 
there’s nothing folks won’t believe,” 
(Here he glanced at his wife, as if 
to say her dearness and her beauty 
were really the things he found it 
hardest to believe.) “And, come to 
look at it, the way those roots start 
out from the trunk and go along into 
the ground—really, you know, they 
might be the toes of an enormous 
foot. Gnarled, you see, but still a 
human foot.” 

And our man did not answer. He 
had caught sight of something under 
one of the fibered roots, something 
smooth and brown, and it gave him 
a queer feeling at the heart. He put 
in his finger and thumb and drew 
it out. 

“What’s that?” asked the young 
man. “Well, I'll be hanged if it 
isn’t an old jackknife.” 

“Yes,” said the man, quietly. 
“That’s what it is.” And he slipped 
it into his pocket and took off his 
hat to the smiling bride. “I'll be 
going along,” said he. “Good luck 
to you.” 

And then he walked back through 
the woods to the car where his wife 
sat contentedly reading one of the 
books she kept for just such inter- 
vals. 

“Well, if ever!” said she, as he 
came up, smiling a little tremulous 
smile, one she had seen not more 
than three times in their life to- 
gether. “You look as if you’d found 
a gold mine. - Did you see the saint?” 

“Yes,” said he, absently, standing 
a moment, before getting in. “I be- 


lieve I did. I believe I saw the 
saint.” 


WEEP, JERUSALEM 
(For Reverend John Elliot Ross, C.S.P.) 


By SisTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


AMENT and mourn, Jerusalem bereaved, 
For he who was thy friend is now no more. 

The silver tongue is still that once revealed 
The golden treasure of a noble mind. 
Nor ever shall this vessel filled with grace 
At flowing fountains of the Most High God 
Pour out upon your thirsting souls again 
The words of comfort, brotherhood, and love. 
Yet not entirely is he gone from us: 
Only the dust returned unto the earth 
From whence it came. The singing spirit sped 
To God Who gave it. May he rest in peace! 


HARVEST 


(To those who died on Iwo Jima) 


By SISTER M. MADELEINE Sopuie, S.S.N.D. 


HARP steel has cut the furrow deep 
Under Iwo’s alien sky. 
There side by side dead heroes rest; 
Deep in volcanic ash they lie. 


At home it’s spring and planting time; 
A vital green from sea to sea; 

But there white wooden crosses grow, 
With terrible finality. 


When golden grain is gathered here, 
When laborers rest and tractors cease, 
The seed there buried in the ground 
Must yield enduring harvest—peace. 





HEROES OF DEMOCRACY 


By Papraic CoLuM 


sapien year Ireland celebrates the 
centenary of two leaders who 
might well be described as heroes 
of democracy—Michael Davitt and 
Charles Stewart Parnell. Each 
strove against monopoly and privi- 
lege: their means were the organ- 
ization of a people and the gaining 
of rights through acts of parlia- 
ment. Another figure goes beside 
theirs, one who also strove heroi- 
cally against monopoly and privi- 
lege: the American, Henry George. 
The connection is not casual: 
Henry George was for a while ac- 
tively associated with Davitt and 
Parnell. 

As the centenary belongs to them, 
the present writer will be more spa- 
cious in his treatment of Michael 
Davitt and Charles Stewart Parnell 
than of Henry George, born seven 
years before them. Moreover, the 
lives of Davitt and Parnell were so 
dramatic that one is compelled to 
give more of an account of them. 

Michael Davitt was born in the 
County Mayo a year after the great 
famine, in a cabin before which was 
the shadow of eviction and destitu- 
tion; nearby was a pit into which, 
the year before, three hundred per- 
sons who had died of starvation had 
been bundled without any burial 
rites. When he was six years of 
age the family were evicted from 
their house and farm. As evicted 
tenants their means of living were 
gone. The family went to the work- 
house—there was no other place 
where they could get shelter—but 
when Mrs. Davitt was told that her 
child would be separated from her 


she refused to enter. They had to 
make their way across Ireland and 
over to Lancashire where the elder 
Davitt had been before. That beg- 
garly passage must have left cruel 
memories in a boy of six. The fam- 
ily got work in Lancashire. Young 
Michael Davitt grew up knowing 
the lives of the English factory 
workers; he knew that they, too, 
were the victims of oppression. 

At the age of eleven, without any 
schooling, he took a job in a cotton 
factory. One morning he was or- 
dered to attend a machine which 
normally was attended by someone 
older and more experienced than he. 
He knew the danger and protested 
against being put on a job he was 
unfitted for. He was kicked across 
the floor to the machine. The out- 
come was that the boy’s arm was 
mangled and had to be amputated. 
And so this impoverished ’teen-aged 
boy had to face the world with an 
arm off—the right arm, too. 

He took lighter employment that 
permitted him to attend school. He 
became a newsboy and printer’s 
devil, working for a sympathetic 
man who was also in charge of the 
post office. In his early manhood 
he joined a secret Irish society, the 
Fenians, who were plotting for an 
armed insurrection in Ireland and 
the establishment of an Irish repub- 
lic. His activities in this secret or- 
ganization led to his being impris- 
oned as a convict for nine years. 
This is the story. 

When he was twenty-three it 
came to Michael Davitt’s knowledge 
that a member of the organization, 
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a fellow of eighteen, had the inten- 
tion of murdering another member 
under the pretext that he was be- 
traying them. Davitt wrote this 
young man a letter with the inten- 
tion of heading him off. The letter, 
torn up, fell into the hands of the 
police. Davitt later was connected 
by the police with a man who was 
discovered smuggling arms into 
Ireland. He was put on trial; the 
real evidence against him was in 
the letter he had written to head off 
a man from committing murder. 
The judge charged that the letter 
showed “there was some dark and 
villainous design against the life of 
some man.” Michael Davitt was 
sentenced to fifteen years penal 
servitude. 

He was between twenty-three and 
twenty-four years of age at the time, 
a vigorous young man, six feet tall, 
with a dark expressive face, a young 


man whose plea for a fellow pris- 
oner made an inimical judge de- 
clare that it did him credit. At first, 
in a prison in London, he was 


placed in a solitary cell. Many 
Fenian prisoners actually went in- 
sane in such confinement. Davitt 
was there ten months; in that time 
the total conversation with warders, 
chaplains and prisoners amounted 
to twenty minutes. The bedding 
was so miserable as to deprive many 
of the prisoners of the use of their 
limbs; they had to pick oakum for 
ten hours a day; to do it without 
any support for the back became 
agonizing; it was worse for Davitt 
than for the other prisoners because 
he had only one hand; the food 
barely sufficed to keep a man alive. 
As they tried to get rest at night the 
prisoners heard the strokes of the 
clock from Westminster tower. 
“The weird chant of Westminster 
clock will ever haunt my memory,” 
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Davitt was to write, “and recall the 
period of my imprisonment when I 
first had to implore Divine Provi- 
dence to preserve my reason and 
save me from the madness which 
seemed inevitable, through mental 
and corporeal tortures combined.” 

Then he was jailed in Dartmoor 
with its arctic climate. With seven 
other prisoners he was harnessed 
like an animal to drag coal, stones, 
manure. As a Fenian prisoner he 
was not allowed exercise with com- 
panions. For nine years Davitt en- 
dured these agonies; then through 
the efforts of an association striving 
for amnesty for the Fenian prison- 
ers he was liberated as a ticket-of- 
leave man. 

He came back into the world an 
unembittered, nay, a forgiving hu- 
man being. There must have been 
something extraordinarily sweet in 
Davitt’s nature. I have a recollec- 
tion that bears out this impression. 
I used to go to see George Moore the 
novelist in Ely Place in Dublin. 
Moore was a landowner and had a 
landowner’s prejudices. But one 
day I found George Moore in a glow. 
“Davitt was here,” he told me. 
“When the maid says, ‘Mr. Davitt,’ I 
leave everything I’m doing and run 
down stairs to see him.” This, com- 
ing from George Moore, was a trib- 
ute indeed. Michael Davitt be- 
longed to a peasant stock. But no 
patrician could have had a more 
delicate sense of honor. In his tes- 
tament he asked that anything he 
had written reflecting on any of his 
Irish colleagues should be destroyed. 
On his marriage he permitted the 
Irish people to purchase a cottage 
for himself and his wife outside 
Dublin: that was all he would have 
the people give him for the tremen- 
dous efforts he made on their be- 
half. He earned his living as a jour- 
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nalist; he wrote well; his Fall of 
Feudalism in Ireland is a real book. 


In the year Davitt came back to 
the world, aged thirty-one, Henry 
George, aged thirty-eight, was pre- 
paring his great appeal against land- 
monopoly. He had had a life which 
was certainly tolerable compared 
with Davitt’s. But barely tolerable. 
America, for all its enormous nat- 
ural resources, for all the huge 
wealth that was being accumulated, 
had, in the fifties, sixties and seven- 
ties, widespread poverty, constant 
depressions. Henry George had 
never been able to get a job that 
gave him any security. The best he 
had had were odd jobs at printing 
and occasional journalism. His 
wife had to do sewing to pay ar- 
rears for board. Once when he and 
his wife and two children were on 
the verge of starvation he had gone 
out on the street and asked a stran- 
ger for five dollars. It was given 
him. If he had not,” George was 
afterwards to write, “I was des- 
perate enough to have killed him.” 
That was in the sixties in California. 

From the end of ’77 to the begin- 
ning of ’79 he worked on Progress 
and Poverty. All this time, Albert 
Jay Nock tells us, the deadening 
pressure of poverty and debt never 
for a moment lightened. When his 
book was written, publishers de- 
clined it. An old partner of his 
agreed to make plates of it. They 
got out five hundred copies. After- 
wards a regular publisher took over 
the. plates and printed off and 
bound an edition. But the publica- 
tion of this and of a whole array of 
subsequent editions brought no 
money to Henry George. 

He met Michael Davitt who was 
on a mission to America. Stirred 
by this contact and out of the in- 
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vestigations he had made for Prog. 
ress and Poverty Henry George 
wrote a pamphlet on a topic of cur. 
rent interest, The Irish Land Ques- 
tion. “The next thing he knew,” 
writes Albert Jay Nock, “a pro 
digious rabble of charmed and en- 
thusiastic Irish had hoisted him on 
their shoulders and borne him into 
world-wide fame.” The sales of the 
hardly noticed Progress and Poverty 
went up by leaps and bounds. The 
Irish World of New York sent him 
over to Ireland as their correspond- 
ent at a salary of sixty dollars a 
week and his expenses; then a gen- 
erous admirer made it possible for 
him to clear off some of his debts 
and take his wife and two children 
along. From this time on Henry 
George was an international figure. 


When Michael Davitt went out of 
Dartmoor some outline of action 
was in his mind. One of the first 
Irish leaders he saw was a man of 
his own age, Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, the leader of the revitalized 
parliamentary party. Parnell, while 
Davitt was in Dartmoor, was in 
Cambridge University, or was at- 
tending balls in the British embassy 
in Paris. His family had always 
been responsibly Irish—they had 
taken no bribes, they had made no 
exactions as other Irish landown- 
ing families had done; they had 
served their country at every oppor- 
tunity granted them. An element 
different from the merely responsi- 
ble had come into the family with 
Parnell’s American mother, the 
daughter of Commodore Stewart, 
“Old Ironsides,” who had fought the 
British in 1812. The American 
strain gave Charles Stewart’s gen- 
eration a rebel direction. “High- 
bred, pallid, gently smiling,” was a 
description given of this new leader. 
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What struck Davitt about him on 
their first meeting was his courage, 
his confidence, his irreverence as re- 
gards the British Parliament, his in- 
terest in mechanical contrivances, 
and, above all, his combativeness. 

Combativeness was now essential 
to an Irish leader, but combative- 
ness in a new style, a non-Irish style. 
The will to fight had been at a low 
pitch amongst Irish leaders, and 
Parnell considered that this had 
brought about worse and worse fail- 
ure. “There was no real fighting 
spirit in Ireland at the time,” he 
said to Davitt speaking of the Crom- 
wellian invasion, “and what passed 
for such was concerned more with 
the cause of the Stuarts than with 
that of Ireland.” He told Davitt that 
he doubted “whether we could get 
the people ever to fight equal to the 
real combative qualities of the 
race.” 

But this necessary combativeness 
would have to be exercised in other 
than the military way. “Ireland,” 
Parnell said, “is too small a coun- 
try for rebellion. There is not room 
enough to run away. Washington 
saved America by running away. If 
he had been fighting in Ireland, he 
would have been brought to sur- 
render in six weeks.” Then where 
was this combativeness to be used? 
Anywhere and everywhere, but im- 
mediately at that salient of British 
authority, the House of Commons. 

The Irish parliamentary party 
was a minority, a party permanent- 
ly outnumbered by the representa- 
tives of England, Scotland, Wales. 
What the Irish wanted was agrarian 
revolution and self - government: 
one would not be tolerated by one 
part of the legislature, the House of 
Lords, a landowning institution, 
and the other was publicized as “the 
dismemberment of the Empire.” 


An Irish member named Joseph 
Bigger had discovered a way to 
make combativeness count in the 
House of Commons. It was to keep 
the House engaged for hours and 
days discussing irrelevancies while 
important business was held up— 
it was the tactic of obstruction. Up 
to this time every entrant had been 
too much impressed by the majesty 
of the House of Commons to do any- 
thing but follow rules and prece- 
dents that went back to Stuart 
times. Joe Bigger had no such rev- 
erence; Parnell had no such rever- 
ence. In his Cambridge days he 
had been interested in mechanical 
studies and he was able to make a 
disinterested judgment of obstruc- 
tion as an instrument. Was it to the 
purpose? Would it do what was re- 
quired? He decided it would. And 
now a new Irish leader appeared 
in the House of Commons with a 
tactic that was to make Irish issues 
vital matters. Upon a great stage 
Parnell was to show the Irish people 
the gainfulness of combativeness. 


Davitt brooding on the situation 
of his country had seen it as pos- 
sessed by a dreary rhythm. There 
was a rebellious movement which 
ended in futility, and this move- 
ment was succeeded by a moral 
force movement which justified it- 
self by the failure and futility of 
the rebellious movement. But this 
moral force movement after some 
small accomplishments sank into 
futility, and the rebellious move- 
ment grounded on the failure and 
futility of moral force began acts of 
terrorization and self-sacrifice which 
could not get worthwhile returns 
and would inevitably be followed by 
a movement of moral force. The 
whole potential could never be used 
at one time. How to break the 
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dreary rhythm and deploy the whole 
force of the country was the matter 
of Michael Davitt’s meditation. 

At the moment there was the new 
party in the House of Commons un- 
der new and combative leadership, 
exploiting the tactic of obstruction, 
demanding some sort of self-gov- 
ernment, some sort of alleviation in 
the lot of the tenant-farmers. But 
the militant party in Ireland and 
America, the Fenians, would have 
nothing to do with the parliamen- 
tary party and purged itself of 
members who had anything to do 
with it: the parliamentary party 
were immobilized by the Fenians 
and the Fenians were losing to the 
parliamentary party. The rhythm 
would be as of old: the party of ter- 
ror would be eclipsed by the party 
of moral force, but the concessions 
they could win would be so slight 
that in a generation the party of 
terror would be back. Meanwhile 
there would be social disaster—an- 
other famine. 

But besides the Fenians and Par- 
liamentarians, Michael Davitt saw 
another party, a party so huge that 
it was overlooked. That party was 
the inert mass of Irish tenant-farm- 
ers. “Make the ownership of the 
soil the basis for self-government,” 
he said. It had not been possible 
before, but it was possible now to 
join this force of desperation to the 
other forces seeking self-govern- 
ment. “An organized agitation of 
this character and purpose,” said 
Davitt, speaking of his league 
against landlordism, “aiming at a 
unity of combative forces in Ire- 
land in a combined attack upon 
landlordism and English rule, and 
directly inviting the active aid of 
Irishmen abroad, needed a leader of 
aggressive qualities, and such a man 
had at this opportune juncture ap- 


peared in the person of Mr. Parnell,” 

As he started the campaign in 
the county where his father and 
mother had been turned out on the 
roads, Michael Davitt decreed that 
the whole neighborhood should 
stand by to witness an eviction: 
the handling of the people at such 
scenes led to the formation of a 
militant tenants’ association, the 
Land League. And now the distinc- 
tion as between moral force and 
conspiracy was canceled; the dreary 
rhythm of nineteenth century Irish 
history was broken; the Fenian 
leaders in Ireland and America who 
would not support the parliamen- 
tary party supported the Land 
League. 

Through the disciplined use of 
Bigger’s tactic Parnell had emerged 
as the great parliamentary strate- 
gist, the man on whose decisions the 
fate of measures depended. He was 
chairman of the party; he was now 
made chairman of the Land League; 
there was unified command. A tac- 
tic corresponding to the tactic of 
obstruction in parliament was dis- 
covered in the course of the fight 
in the countryside. A _ landlord’s 
agent was isolated and left with no 
one to serve him. He wrote letters 
to the papers about it, thereby pub- 
licizing the plight that the support- 
ers of the landlord regime could be 
put into and giving his name to it. 
He was Captain Boycott. With boy- 
cott on the land and obstruction in 
parliament, the Irish had means 
that gave them something like equal- 
ity with the great power they were 
in conflict with. But an exhibition 
of weakness, a single mistake, and 
everything would fall into disorder 
which a_ revengeful government 
would treat as criminal conspiracy. 
At the head of it all there had to be 
a leader of extraordinary resolution 
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and judgment. There was: Michael 
Davitt had named him: Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 

Meanwhile that ticket - of - leave 
man, Michael Davitt, had a triumph 
that must have meant more to him 
than anything else in his life. One 
of the founding meetings of the 
Land League was in Straide, in 
Mayo, the village that had been lev- 
eled by landlordism and from which 
the Davitts had been evicted. “The 
platform was erected on the very 
spot on which my father’s cabin had 
stood thirty years previously, and 
in which I had been born.” Sel- 
dom has actual history shown such 
drama. And seldom has it been 
given to the victim of a system to 
record the overthrow of that sys- 
tem as Davitt did in The Fall of 
Feudalism in Ireland. But he was 
not exclusive in his devotion. At 
the time the parliamentary party 
was tossing English ministeries 
about, Davitt got some blame from 
his colleagues for the attention he 
was giving to the working classes in 
England. He was as much a Euro- 
pean democrat as he was an Irish 
nationalist. Later he was to go to 
Russia to investigate pogroms. And 
when, much later, a faint anti-Semi- 
tism showed itself at home, he was 
to go into wrathful action. 


The Land League was growing in 
power when Davitt, visiting Amer- 
ica with Parnell, met the author of 
Progress and Poverty and was pre- 
sented with a copy of that unre- 
viewed book. Passages such as this 
in it met the great agitator’s 


thought. “The truth‘is, and from 
this truth there can be no escape, 
that there is and can be no just title 
to an exclusive possession of the 
soil, and that private property in 
land is a bold, bare, enormous 
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wrong, like that of chattel slavery.” 
Henry George had this conviction 
—*Private ownership of land is the 
nether millstone. Material progress 
the upper millstone. Between them, 
with an increasing pressure, the 
working classes are being ground.” 
Remove the nether millstone and 
there would be no grinding. Men 
would be free, not only the work- 
ing classes, but all men. What he 
actually proposed was that the peo- 
ple resume the ownership of the 
land of a country, the land owners 
retaining their improvements and 
personal property in secure posses- 
sion. Then he would put all taxes 
on the value of land and so confis- 
cate rent. That rent would be the 
revenue of a country. There would 
be only one tax, a tax on land val- 
ues. All products of labor, all im- 
ports would be free of taxation. 
But when he went to the front 
Henry George discovered that the 
leaders of the Irish land war were 
not ready to take over a long range 
policy. In the first place there was 
no national government to take over 
the land in the name of the people. 
The people wanted to get a firmer 
grip on their homesteads and their 


1 Because of his intervention in municipal 
politics, Henry George got into an entangle- 
ment with the Catholic hierarchy in New York. 
He came to think that the Church authorities 
were opposed to Single Tax and made a cam- 
paign of it in his newspaper. This was one 
of Henry George’s great errors as a politician 
and propagandist. Albert Jay Nock in his 
admirable study shows how greatly Henry 
George was in error in his discussion of the 
encyclical Rerum Novarum. “On a fair read- 
ing to-day, one would certainly say it was un- 
limbered against nothing but the collectivism 
which Henry George detested quite as cordially 
as the Holy Father did.” When Father Mc- 
Glynn, Henry George’s supporter, was received 
back after his suspension for indiscipline, ac- 
cording to Albert Jay Nock, “The Holy Father. 
asked him if he had ever taught against pri- 
vate property. Dr. McGlynn said no, he never 
_— he CO always been staunch for private 

. ‘I thought so,’ said Papa Pecci, and 
pot him his blessing: and that seemed to be 
all there was to that.” 
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thought went no further than that. 
The leaders wanted something be- 
sides the destruction of feudalism; 
they also wanted self-government 
for their country. And when, Par- 
nell and his colleagues being in Kil- 
mainham jail at the time, Gladstone 
offered them a Home Rule measure 
with land reform, on the under- 
standing that the militancy of the 
Land League be abated, Parnell 
agreed and entered into what came 
to be known as “The Kilmainham 
Treaty.” This came to nothing, 
however, and the situation went 
from crisis to crisis. Then a new 
Chief Secretary bearing an historic 
English name and a Dublin Castle 
official were murdered by a terror- 
istic group (not the Fenians) one 
afternoon in Phoenix Park. It was 
a real atrocity. The Tories saw a 
way of destroying the movement of 
Irish resurgence by implicating the 
leaders in the conspiracy that led to 
the crime. A minister accused Par- 
nell of being in communication with 
the conspirators. Parnell barely 
replied to the accusation and then 
got up and left the House of Com- 
mons. It looked as if he had re- 
treated, a branded man. But he re- 
mained collected; he understood the 
gravity of the situation, but he was 
not going to fight at the moment 
chosen by his enemies. 

Under any other leadership than 
that of Parnell Irish nationalism 
would have lost the position it had 
so hardly won. But the Irish leader 
remained proud and confident. The 
next day in the House of Commons 
he gave a reply that was also a chal- 
lenge. 

The London Times followed up 
the accusation with the publication 
of documents purporting to prove 
complicity: the articles were headed 
“Parnellism and Crime.” How an- 
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tipathetic to, how determined to de- 
stroy Irish nationalism as led by 
Parnell, was a great and powerful 
section is shown by the fact that the 
greatest newspaper in the world 
hired secret agents and obvious 
forgers to build up a case, and that 
in doing this the Times was aided 
and abetted by the great conserva- 
tive party. Parnell demanded that 
a commission be formed to investi- 
gate the whole case. It became one 
of the most dramatic trials in his- 
tory. The man who procured the 
documents on which the Times and 
the Conservatives relied (he was an 
irishman and an erstwhile national- 
ist) was exposed as a forger and 
afterwards committed suicide. Par- 
nell was cleared and became some- 
thing of a hero to the English. It 
was now only a question of what he 
would take from either English 
party as an Irish settlement. 

But for all the homage given him 
he was a lonely man; his tragedy 
was to come out of the fact that the 
only companionship he found was 
with a married woman. Her hus- 
band, Captain O’Shea, was a man 
about town who planned to use his 
wife’s connection with Parnell to 
land a political job. O’Shea and his 
wife were not on good terms, and 
when something happened about a 
legacy expected from an aunt of 
Mrs. O’Shea that infuriated her 
husband, he took it out on his wife’s 
relations by starting a divorce action 
in which Parnell was named co-re- 
spondent. We can sense the at- 
tachment of this lonely man to the 
woman who was to draw disaster on 
himself and his country by what he 
said to William O’Brien. “Life is 
not supportable without the friend- 
ship of a woman, be she good or bad. 
Take even the saints . . . You would 
never get the young men to sacrifice 
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themselves for so unlucky a country 
as Ireland only that they picture her 
as a woman. This is what makes 
the risks worth taking.” After the 
divorce had been granted O’Shea, 
there came the confusion about the 
Irish leadership in which the Irish 
party, Gladstone’s JLiberals, the 
Catholic bishops of Ireland, and 
Parnell’s own pride were all factors. 
Eleven months after the divorce pro- 
ceedings he was dead. Self-govern- 
ment for Ireland was postponed 
until the leaders of another genera- 
tion, ignoring the survivors of the 
brilliant and confident Irish parlia- 
mentary party, established it by 
revolution. 


It is important for us to know 
what these devoted men accom- 
plished for their fellows and how 
that accomplishment stands in the 
light of today and tomorrow. The 
land monopoly in Ireland is broken, 
the farmers are secure in their hold- 
ings, they are no longer at the 
mercy of landlords, land agents, 
bailiffs, and a police and magistracy 
that were bound up with landlord- 
ism: in this Davitt’s accomplish- 
ment is the most discernible of the 
three. Henry George’s name as a 
reformer stands for no definite suc- 
cess; his work is a book. It is a book 
that counts for all who really read 
it. When we read Progress and 
Poverty (Albert Jay Nock would 
have us read The Irish Land Ques- 
tion and Protection and Free Trade 
as a preamble) with its fervor, its 
masterly argument, its sense of hu- 
man need, its manly expressiveness, 
we dismiss as enslaving the idea of 
monopoly, of any monopoly: they 
exist all around us, but now we 
know what their consequences are. 
Henry George’s accomplishment en- 
dures. The accomplishment of the 
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third is not estimable in practical 
or intellectual terms. Charles Stew- 
art Parnell left behind him no re- 
stored state, no augmented national 
power. His gift to the Irish people 
was himself, himself as a dramatic 
character—the proud, firm, com- 
bative leader, the type that the Irish 
imagination needed and without 
which it could not carry out any 
revolutionary idea. The spectacle 
of a proud and confident man bear- 
ing down everything in the enemy’s 
citadel, leading in the great dra- 
matic scene of the Times Commis- 
sion, standing proudly up to the 
crisis in the O’Shea divorce. Par- 
nell’s downfall had all the tragic ele- 
ments in it, including that of the 
heroic character who is betrayed by 
his own qualities. Parnell could not 
give up and could not turn back. 
Was this because of an overweening 
self-esteem that the Greeks believed 
carried a doom? If it was that and 
that only the situation would not 
have been tragic—Parnell would 
have been only the elementary type 
of strong man, without prescience 
and without love. But Parnell loved 
Ireland with passion, and he had a 
basis in reason and policy for the 
stand he took. One of his colleagues 
noted in his diary “that with Par- 
nell removed from the position of 
dictating terms, the Home Rule Bill 
we would get from the Liberal Gov- 
ernment would not be worth tak- 
ing.” Parnell knew that his fol- 
lowers, though in ordinary and even 
in extraordinary, circumstances, ex- 
cellent men, were not forcible men 
who ‘could impose the Irish will 
upon the able and deliberate men 
whose policy it was to keep Ireland 
in a state of vassalage. If there was 
one thing that was needed to height- 
en and deepen the drama it was Par- 
nell’s emotional relation to the peo- 
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ple of Ireland. The defection of so 
many of the people from him, very 
likely, killed something in him, 
killed a belief, and in doing that 
permitted the forces of physical ex- 
haustion to undo him. The image 
of the man remained. 


The quality that these three men 
—Davitt, Parnell, Henry George— 
had in common was the very great 
one of single-mindedness: they could 
use all their energies in getting to 
an objective. The single-mindedness 
we recognize in them included 
vision and so was different from 
that of the money-maker, the crank, 
the fanatic who also can use all 
their energies to get to an objective. 
The dependency forced upon Irish 
people, the poverty inflicted on 
Americans, the hardships borne by 
tenants who had no security—the 
three men were affected by these, 
contemplated ways of removing 


them, and set themselves to doing 
it in a way that drew on their pow. 
ers of heroism. What they saw 
were individuals in involuntary hap- 
lessness and helplessness and they 
proposed to exalt and inspire them 
and give each an understanding of 
his own dignity. Nothing less than 
this can be profitable today or to- 
morrow, nothing less than the effort 
to exalt and inspire individuals. It 
might be claimed that Henry George 
was not completely for the individu- 
al; his proposal of land nationaliza- 
tion seems to go half way toward 
statism or collectivism. But Albert 
Jay Nock, who knows his Henry 
George, tells us that some other 
means could be substituted for na- 
tionalization without injuring—in- 
deed with strengthening of—the 
doctrine in Progress and Poverty. 
The whole trend of Henry George’s 
thought is toward the enfranchise- 
ment of the individual. 


W* do not fight Communism because we are opposed to reasonable 
changes nor because we seek to preserve vested interests or to 
resist the progress of the Russian people. We believe the philosophy 
of Communism is basically wrong and we oppose it with Christian 
principles that we know to be right and good and just. 

—Joun E. Swirt, Supreme Knight, Knights of Columbus. 
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By Howarp R. MARRARO 


= December, 1939, when the 
late President Roosevelt an- 
nounced the appointment of Myron 
C. Taylor as his personal represen- 
tative to Pope Pius XII., with the 
rank of ambassador, but without 
portfolio, there has been considera- 
ble discussion in the public press 
and in Catholic and Protestant 
circles concerning the wisdom and 
significance of the appointment. 
Groups of Protestant clergymen 
have at various times urged first 
President Roosevelt and more re- 
cently President Truman to recall 
Mr. Taylor on the ground that the 
appointment is contrary to the fun- 
damental American principle of the 
separation of Church and State. In 
their turn, American Catholics have 
supported the appointment, viewing 
it as a step toward renewing the clos- 
er diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Papacy first 
established almost a century ago. 

At that time the Papal States were 
clamoring for greater self-govern- 
ment, and when in 1846 Pius IX., 
who was known and admired for his 
liberal views, became Pope, his elec- 
tion was greeted in America, as in 
Europe, with great enthusiasm. In 
this country Protestants and Catho- 
lics alike joined in mass meetings 
to demonstrate their sympathy with 
Pius IX., in his endeavors to better 
the political condition of his people. 
The American press generally asked 
whether the United States, “the 
greatest of all free countries in 
Christendom at this day, ought not 
to open diplomatic relations and ex- 


press its sympathy with the illus- 
trious Pontiff.” 

In harmony with these senti- 
ments, President Polk, in his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 7, 
1847, recommended that the United 
States Government establish diplo- 
matic relations with the Papal 
States. It is true that in March, 
1848, spirited debates took place in 
both houses of Congress, as to 
whether America should send a mis- 
sion to the Papal States and as to 
the character of this mission should 
one be decided upon, and that the 
opponents of this measure exhibited 
strong anti-Catholic feeling. The 
bill nevertheless was finally passed 
without much difficulty. In a speech 
delivered on March 4, 1848, Con- 
gressman Hilliard of Alabama re- 
minded his colleagues that he was 
not a partisan of the Pope, that his 
sympathy with the Protestant cause 
was strong, but that he solemnly 
believed that toleration was “the 
wisest as well as noblest policy.” 
When the bill was debated in the 
Senate on March 21, 1848, both 
Senator Hannegan of Indiana and 
Senator Cass of Michigan made clear 
that the relations of the United 
States with the Pope were with him 
as a temporal prince, and not as a 
spiritual sovereign. This distinction 
was also stressed by Secretary of 
State Buchanan in his instructions 
to Dr. Jacob L. Martin, the first 
chargé d’affaires accredited to the 
Holy See. In them Mr. Buchanan 
warned Dr. Martin to devote his ef- 
forts “exclusively to the cultivation 
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of the most friendly civil relations 
with the Papal Government” and 
“carefully to avoid even the appear- 
ance of interfering in ecclesiastical 
questions, whether these related to 
the United States or any other part 
of the world.” 

In accordance with this policy, 
American diplomatic relations with 
the Holy See were at all times 
marked by the most careful distinc- 
tion between the Pope as sovereign 
of one of the oldest independent 
states of Europe, and the Pope as 
the “head of a great religion.” The 
communications of the secretaries 
of state during the whole period 
(1848-1867) of American diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican—-James 
Buchanan, Lewis Cass, Daniel Web- 
ster, William L. Marcy, and William 
H. Seward—show how precisely the 
policy of the United States was 
formulated during the years they 
held office. 

The United States was thus rep- 
resented by a Minister accredited to 
the Holy See until 1867. In that 
year the American Legation in Rome 
was abruptly closed by the action 
of Congress in refusing to continue 
the appropriation for the mission 
on the ground that the American 
Protestant Church had been or- 
dered outside the walls of Rome. 
The facts, however, as reported by 
Rufus King, the American Minister, 
show that this was not the case. Re- 
ligious services, according to Mr. 
King, were originally held in the 
Minister’s apartment, which was 
thoroughly in accord with diplo- 
matic rights and practice, but with 
the increase in the number of Prot- 
estant visitors to Rome, the chapel 
in the minister’s house became too 
small to accommodate all the wor- 
shipers. In 1859, therefore, the 
Grace Church was established un- 
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der the jurisdiction of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church, and here 
services were conducted, first in 
connection with the American Lega- 
tion, and later in an apartment 
separate from the Legation, regu- 
larly and without hindrance. In the 
meantime, the English Church was 
ordered outside the walls and the 
Scottish Church, after its division, 
was also required to leave the city 
proper. To prevent any such action 
in the case of the American Church, 
Mr. King directed the arms of the 
Legation to be placed over the build- 
ing in which the American Chapel 
was located. This arrangement, he 
insisted in his report, had satisfied 
the requirements of the papal au- 
thorities who permitted it in order 
to show the good feeling of the 
Papal government toward the United 
States. Only in the event of the clos- 
ing of the Legation, Mr. King 
warned, would American Protes- 
tants be obliged to go outside the 
walls of Rome for religious worship, 
in which case they owed their ex- 
clusion, not to the Pope, but to the 
action of the United States Congress. 

Though Congress was influenced 
by several motives in refusing to 
appropriate money for the continu- 
ance of a legation in Rome, a read- 
ing of the debates leaves no doubt 
that religious feeling played a con- 
siderable part. The dispute with 
the President over the domestic po- 
litical situation also’ contributed to 
the opposition of Congress to the 
mission. But even more important 
was American sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Italian people for 
a united nation, since the ending of 
diplomatic relations with the Papal 
States cleared the way for the early 
recognition of the Government of 
Victor Emmanuel II. This fact 
is brought out in a heretofore un- 
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published dispatch dated Washing- 
ton, July 20, 1868, from the Italian 
chargé d’affaires, Cerruti, to Mena- 
brea, the Foreign Minister: 

“It is not at all correct to state 
that the United States are severing 
their diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See. The truth is merely that 
Mr. Rufus King is not returning to 
Rome any more because Congress 
did not approve this year the appro- 
priation for that Legation. The mo- 
tion for this economy measure was 
made by Senator Sumner who, in 
truth, had spoken to me about it last 
winter when he informed me confi- 
dentially that he was proposing it 
as an economy measure simply to 
render the discontinuance of the 
mission more acceptable, but that 
he intended to do everything possi- 
ble to have the Legation abolished, 
and this, he added, because of his 
sympathy for Italy.” 

It may be noted in passing that for 
the Vatican the breaking off of dip- 
lomatic relations with the United 
States was somewhat simpler than 
it was for Washington, since in spite 
of the appointment of an American 
minister to Rome, Pope Pius IX. had 
never sent a diplomatic representa- 
tive to Washington. Nor was there 
any ecclesiastical representative 
from the Holy See after 1870, until 
1895, when Pope Leo XIII. dis- 
patched an apostolic delegate. 

In 1869 and 1870 efforts were 
made by some Catholic members of 
Congress to reopen the mission to 
Rome, but the opposition was strong 
enough to withhold the appropria- 
tion of the necessary funds to en- 
able the minister to return to his 
post. After the Italian troops oc- 
cupied Rome in 1870, and Rome be- 
came the capital of united Italy, and 
the Pope was deprived of his tem- 
poral powers, the question of Vati- 
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can-American diplomatic relations 
came to an end, and nothing further 
was said until 1929. 

With the creation of the State of 
the Vatican in 1929, rumors became 
increasingly persistent in America 
concerning the re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Holy See. 
Statements that the administration 
in Washington was studying the 
question were so frequently repeat- 
ed after President Hoover had in 
July of that year received Arch- 
bishop Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, that 
the latter was forced to deny any 
diplomatic purpose of his visit, 
while high administration official 
circles denied any intention of rec- 
ognizing the Vatican or of sending a 
representative there. So numerous 
were the letters of approval and of 
protest against such action that the 
Washington Government continued 
to be extremely cautious in avoiding 
incidents which might have been 
construed as recognition of Vati- 
can City. The State Department was 
finally forced to issue a formal de- 
nial that any definite diplomatic 
significance was attached to the 
visit of the Archbishop, declaring 
that the question of American rep- 
resentation at the Vatican had not 
yet arisen. 


The favorable attitude of the Vati- 
can to the establishment of official 
relations with the United States may 
account, in part, at least, for the 
continued interest in the subject. 
The Osservatore Romano, the offi- 
cial organ of the Holy See, has pub- 
lished, at irregular intervals, arti- 
cles on the history of the relations 
between the United States and the 
Papal States. Though no definite 
statement has ever been made about 
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the likelihood of a renewal of dip- 
lomatic relations the possibility and 
desirability of it have been clearly 
implied. There is, in fact, one school 
of thought at the Vatican that main- 
tains that from a purely legal stand- 
point, the United States still holds 
diplomatic relations with the Vati- 
can, and that the only thing lack- 
ing to make these relations effective 
is to fill the post of minister, which 
technically has continued to exist at 
the Holy See since the last United 
States Minister to the Vatican left 
Rome in 1868. The Vatican organ 
stresses the fact that the relations 
between America and the Vatican 
were always favored by American 
public opinion, and the failure to 
continue the Legation after 1867 
was due not to any deliberately hos- 
tile policy, but to a conflict in Ameri- 
can party politics. While the Vati- 
can fully realizes that a proposal to 
resume its diplomatic relations with 
the United States Government wiil 
meet with considerable opposition 
in some American quarters, it nev- 
ertheless considers that the right 
moment will soon arrive to broach 
the subject. Besides, the Vatican 
feels that American Catholics have 
grown sufficiently numerous and 
important to justify such a step. 
The question concerning the ad- 
visability of reopening these rela- 
tions has really never been taken 
very seriously by the Catholics of 
America. Nowhere has there been 
any general and forceful expression 
publicly advocating the appoint- 
ment of an American representative 
to Vatican City. The opinion of 
the dominant intelligent Catholic 
seems to be that circumstances are 
not likely to arise that would make 
such representation desirable or 
necessary. But two reasons for 
such action have been mentioned by 
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prominent Church people. The first 
is a gesture of good will, which, 
though it would not get far, is im- 
portant. Other nations have rep- 
resentations at Vatican City, some 
of them headed by diplomats with 
the full rank of ambassador and 
minister plenipotentiary and housed 
in elaborate quarters. Just before 
the start of World War II. the Alma- 
nach de Gotha listed thirty-eight 
legations to the Holy See. Among 
them were the British Empire, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, as 
well as the majority of the Latin- 
American countries. It is pointed out 
that the Roman Catholic population 
of the United States, including pos- 
sessions, is almost twice that sub- 
ject to King George VI. Thus, they 
state, the universal interests and ac- 
tivities of the Catholic Church in 
the spiritual life of a people make 
it desirable and even necessary for 
nations to make use of the time- 
honored method of diplomatic rep- 
resentation in order to promote the 
philanthropic, educational and so- 
cial aspects of life which are pecu- 
liar to no one group or combination 
of groups, but are the common 
stewardship of mankind. 

The second reason is similar to 
that which continued former rela- 
tions for so long. It was then said 
that in such a neutral and inactive 
post the advantages of observing 
European politics would be many, 
especially in the exchange of con- 
versations with the representatives 
of the other powers there assem- 
bled. It is easy to conceive of the 
situation arising today between the 
United States and some Catholic na- 
tion in which the influence of the 
Holy Father would be helpful to 
America. 

The arguments against the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations are 
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obvious, and much the same as 
those advanced for the closing of the 
mission in 1867, and efforts to re- 
open it in 1869 and 1870. Leaving 
aside the opposition which would 
arise on the ground of religion, 
there is no matter of trade involved, 
no diplomatic questions are likely 
to arise to call for the presence of 
a minister, Vatican City is much 
less a political government than 
was the Papal State, American visi- 
tors do not need the same attention 
as in earlier days, especially with 
Rome no longer within the domain 
of the Pope, and it is quite possi- 
ble that a minister to Vatican City, 
if tactless or inconsiderate, might 
blunder the delicate question of 
Church and State in such a way as 
to stir up animosities and needless 
intolerance among our people here 
at home. The Pope, on his side, is 
not likely to have any political in- 
terests at stake that would call for 
a representative to our government; 
and religious matters, in which he is 
now alone interested, could always, 
as now, be handled through the 
Apostolic Delegate resident in the 
United States. Similarly, if tem- 
poral questions arose within the 
jurisdiction of Vatican City, the 
United States could address the 
Papal Secretary of State, as in the 
case of any other foreign country 
with which it exchanges no diplo- 
matic representatives. 

Vatican officials believe that all 
that is necessary to pave the way to 
the resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States 
and the Holy See is the “prepara- 
tion” of a favorable public opinion. 
Past experiences already have given 
a special meaning to the matter of 
preparing public opinion in the 
United States. The Vatican holds 
that it was an error in such prepara- 
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tion which led to the recall of the 
last American minister from Rome. 
It is believed at the Vatican that the 
Washington administration within 
the last few years has progressed 
from merely a friendly attitude to a 
definite willingness to appoint a 
minister to the Holy See as soon as 
the American public—and especial- 
ly Congress—can be put into the 
frame of mind to accept the step. 

President Roosevelt’s appointment 
of Mr. Taylor in 1939, did not come 
as a complete surprise, for through- 
out his administration the Chief 
Executive had consistently shown 
if not a desire to re-establish official 
relations between the United States 
and the Holy See, at least a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the Vatican. 
Previous manifestations of this de- 
sire were Mr. Roosevelt’s order in 
1938, that the American Embassy in 
Rome receive the late George Car- 
dinal Mundelein with full diplo- 
matic honors; the designation of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, then United 
States Ambassador to London, to 
act as the President’s personal rep- 
resentative at the coronation cere- 
monies of Pius XII. in Rome on Sun- 
day, March 12, 1939; the Holy Fa- 
ther’s expression of gratitude to 
President Roosevelt for having sent 
a representative; the fact that the 
Pontiff in his tour of the United 
States in 1936, met with the Presi- 
dent’s family when he visited Hyde 
Park — these were circumstances 
that gave support to the belief that 
America could not long delay the 
recognition of the Holy Father as a 
sovereign ruler. 

The frequent and amiable con- 
tacts of the late President Roosevelt 
and Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to Washington, 
after the latter’s arrival in the 
United States in May, 1933, were 
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said to have done much to prepare 
the ground. It is recalled that on 
June 14, 1933, a few days after 
Archbishop Cicognani was presented 
officially to Mr. Roosevelt, the latter 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, D. C., in the 
presence of high dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church. On that occasion, 
the late President, in his brief and 
extemporaneous address, expressed 
his happiness to be on the platform 
with so many of his old friends, and 
particularly with his “new friend,” 
the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, “whom I have been glad 
to welcome, and whom I hope to see 
much of during the next four 
years.” In October, 1933, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani and the late Presi- 
dent attended the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York. The 
prelate made an important address 
in which, among other things, he 
stressed the opposition of the 
Church to the loose morals of the 
moving pictures and asked that 
some action be taken in this country 
to clean up the films. Mr. Roosevelt 
in his speech, which was his first in 
New York since his inauguration, 
touched on the Soviet attitude to- 
ward religion. 

These contacts between Mr. 
Roosevelt and the high Catholic 
Church authorities were very sig- 
nificant coming as they did in the 
midst of the discussion concerning 
American recognition of the Holy 
See. The Vatican was then also 
counting on the definite assurance 
which James A. Farley, at that time 
Postmaster General, gave the late 
Pope when he was received in De- 
cember, 1935. On that occasion, the 
Pope expressed the “happiest pre- 
dictions” for the prosperity of the 


United States and his warmest per- 
sonal sympathy for Mr. Roosevelt 
and the American people. He 
charged Mr. Farley with conveying 
these messages to the President and 
to the people of the United States. 
Although at the time it was denied 
that Mr. Farley went there on any 
official business, it was later report- 
ed that in the audience he had defi- 
nitely assured the Pope that the 
President favored a resumption of 
relations. The Vatican, however, 
realized that some time had to 
elapse before the willingness could 
be converted into action. 

Thus stood the question of Vati- 
can-American relations until Christ- 
mas Eve, 1939, when President 
Roosevelt enlisted the co-operation 
of all faiths in a broad move for 
peace and for the alleviation of suf- 
fering in war-stricken countries. 
Expressing his belief that a new or- 
der of things, growing out of the 
“hearts of masses whose voices are 
not heard,” was to come, but at a 
time which could not be prophe- 
sied, Mr. Roosevelt declared to the 
heads of the three great faiths that 
it was well to encourage a closer co- 
operation between those in Govern- 
ment and those in religion who had 
as a common purpose peace and un- 
derstanding among mankind. In 
his letter to Pope Pius XII., the late 
President wrote that it gave him 
“great satisfaction” to send his per- 
sonal representative in order that 
“our parallel endeavors for peace 
and the alleviation of suffering may 
be assisted,” adding that it was of 
“the utmost importance to human- 
ity and to religion that common 
ideals shall have united expression.” 

The fact that Mr. Taylor is of 
Quaker stock and a communicant of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
no hindrance to the successful 
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achievement of these ideals. His ap- 
pointment quickly brought expres- 
sions of satisfaction from all sources. 
Pope Pius welcomed with “joy” the 
President’s decision to appoint an 
American representative to the 
Vatican. This decision, he said, “is 
all the more gratifying to us because, 
coming from the head of such a great 
and powerful nation it represents a 
valid and promising contribution to 
our cares, both for the attainment of 
a just and honorable peace and a 
faster and more efficient work to 
alleviate the suffering of victims of 
the war.” 

The Most Reverend Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
praised Mr. Roosevelt highly for his 
move on behalf of world peace 
through the appointment of a per- 
sonal representative to the Vatican. 
In an address he delivered at the 
Mass at which the Sacred Pallium 
was conferred on him at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on March 12, 1940, Arch- 
bishop Spellman defended the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Taylor as a special 
envoy from this country to the Vati- 
can, and added that “all should re- 
alize that without God and without 
religion there can be no peace.” 
Speaking for the 21,000,000 Amer- 
ican Catholics, he expressed gratifi- 
cation that Mr. Roosevelt had sent 
Mr. Taylor as his personal represen- 
tative to the Holy See “to work with 
the Holy Father for world peace.” 
Opposition to Mr. Taylor’s appoint- 
ment had been expected from anti- 
religious elements, the Archbishop 
continued, citing the fact that Soviet 
Russia had opposed it. But, he de- 
clared, “it is disconcerting to hear 
criticism that implies a preference 
to have men continue to slay one 
another rather than have peace 
through the co-operation of a Cath- 
‘olic and an Episcopalian.” Arch- 
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bishop Spellman also pointed out 
that the Pope likewise is head of 
a sovereign state, to which are ac- 
credited diplomats from thirty-eight 
countries. He asked if anyone was 
“thoughtless enough to suppose 
just because there was an American 
ambassador to Japan, the Emperor 
of which claimed descent from the 
Son of Heaven, that the appoint- 
ment means a union of the Japa- 
nese religion and the United States 
Government?” 

Speaking of Mr. Taylor’s appoint- 
ment, the Rev. Dr. George Paul T. 
Sargent, Rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York City, where he 
is a vestryman, said that it would 
have been difficult to select a more 
able representative of this country. 
“We are all perfectly satisfied,” Dr. 
Sargent declared, for “he is a man 
of unusual attainments, a deeply 
sympathetic man, and one who is 
very understanding.” 

On being informed of his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Taylor declared that he 
felt “greatly honored” in the ap- 
pointment, and added that the pros- 
pect of holding conferences with the 
Holy Father in the cause of world 
peace and good-will was most in- 
spiring. “No cause,” he concluded, 
“would find any one of us more 
willing to serve to the utmost of his 
ability.” Although there have been 
numerous favorable responses to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s action in many gov- 
ernment: and religious quarters, 
these have been tempered in some 


‘instances by expressions of hope 


that the President was not aiming 
to restore formal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. Among 
others, the Rev. Louie D. Newton, a 
Baptist clergyman of Atlanta; 
Bishop Paul B. Kern, Methodist, of 
Nashville, Tenn.; Joseph Lewis, 
President of the New York League 
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for the Separation of Church and 
State; Dr. W. O. Lewis, General 
Secretary of the Baptist World Al- 
liance; Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee on 
Public Relations of the Northern 
and Southern Baptist Conventions; 
and Walter A. Maier, Professor of 
Semitic Languages at Concordia 
Seminary, questioned the Presi- 
dent’s action chiefly on that ground. 

After reviewing the controversy 
which Mr. Taylor’s appointment 
aroused as a result of the belief in 
some Protestant circles that it rep- 
resented a resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See, an edi- 
torial in the Federal Council Bul- 
letin, official organ of the Federal 
Council of Churches, in its issue of 
March 8, 1940, stated that though 
there had never been a definite state- 
ment from the President on the situ- 
ation, the State Department had ad- 
vised the Council that the appoint- 
ment “does not constitute the in- 
auguration of formal diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican.” The edi- 
torial warned, however, that the 
Council’s acceptance of these assur- 
ances would not be maintained if 
future events indicated that the ap- 
pointment had led to official rela- 
tions. 

“Those who have been more radi- 
cal than the Federal Council in their 
criticism of President Roosevelt’s 
action,” the editorial continued, 
“have apparently assumed that Mr. 
Taylor’s mission could have no 
value whatever for peace. This has 
seemed to the Federal Council’s Ex- 
ecutive committee to be—at the 
present time—an extreme and dog- 
matic position, which ought not to 
be adopted so long as there is some 
ground for hope that Mr. Taylor 
may accomplish something con- 
structive. 


“Surely it would not be to the 
credit of Protestantism if it should 
find itself in the situation, at some 
future time, of having blocked a 
movement that was able to contrib- 
ute to the ending of war and to the 
saving of lives of countless men.” 

While Vatican quarters observed 
cautiously that Mr. Taylor’s mission 
was limited, it was hoped there that 
it might eventually prove a step to- 
ward resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions. In fact, “a Vatican jurist” 
was quoted in certain newspaper 
dispatches as saying that Mr. Taylor 
had an ambassadorial status and 
could continue accredited to the 
Holy See even after Mr. Roosevelt 
ceased to be President. 

Mr. Taylor returned to the United 
States soon after the death of Mr. 
Roosevelt. On May 3, 1946, when 
Mr. Taylor left to return to the Vati- 
can, President Truman said: “I feel 
that he can continue to render help- 
ful service to the cause of Christian 
civilization if, at my instance, he 
resumes his duties in Italy.” 

Various Protestant church organ- 
izations, however, again urged the 
President to terminate Mr. Taylor’s 
mission. In fact, it was with this 
object in view that on June 5, 1946, 
a delegation led by Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxman, representing the execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 
America, met with President Tru- 
man, and insisted that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Taylor was contrary to 
the fundamental American principle 
of the separation of Church and 
State. 

A few days later President Tru- 
man issued a formal notification dis- 
avowing any intention to make Mr. 
Taylor’s appointment permanent. 
In fact, the President made clear 
that Mr. Taylor would be withdrawn 
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as soon as the peace treaties were 
in effect. This assurance was re- 
ceived by the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ with “great satis- 
faction.” 

On the other hand, at the Vatican 
the statement produced “a most 
painful impression.” Nevertheless, 
Vatican officials showed extreme 
prudence and reserve in their com- 
ments. Only Italian, Catholic news- 
papers made any comment on Mr. 
Truman’s decision. The Quotidiano 
of Rome concluded as follows: 

“Pius XII’s high contribution to 
the work of pacification is certainly 
not limited to Italy. It is and it 
cannot but be universal since the 
mission of the Church is universal. 
One cannot therefore understand 
Truman’s casuistry except as a com- 
fortable yielding to recent and de- 
batable objections raised by repre- 
sentatives of certain American con- 
fessional groups. 

“Roosevelt on another occasion 
replied to them with a quite different 
attitude, interpreting the sentiments 
of some tens of millions of American 
Catholics whose opinions have been 
voiced in these last few days by 
Cardinal Spellman.” 

Cardinal Spellman, on the occa- 
sion of his Commencement address 
at Fordham University on June 12, 
1946, made the following state- 
ment: 

“Representation from this coun- 
try to the Vatican is no more against 
the American principle of the sep- 
aration of Church and State than is 
the representation from this country 
to the Court of St. James’s where 
the King is the head of both Church 
and State.” 
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In conclusion it must be pointed 
out that whether in reality Mr. Tay- 
lor’s appointment constitutes an in- 
itial step toward the recognition of 
the Vatican as a sovereign state de- 
pends a great deal on the willingness 
and ability of President Truman to 
sway Congress so as to permit him 
to accredit a diplomatic representa- 
tive to the Holy See which, in turn, 
will depend largely upon the benefits 
America will derive from such offi- 
cial intercourse. Certain it is that 
in Mr. Taylor’s appointment, or in 
that of anyone else, there is no viola- 
tion of any fundamental American 
principle if we bear in mind that the 
Holy Father is not only the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic Church 
but also the sovereign ruler of the 
independent State of the Vatican. 
However, certain it is, too, that as a 
temporal state, the City of the Vati- 
can is too insignificant. Its area is 
108.7 acres, and its population about 
one thousand. Hence, it is obvious 
that should official diplomatic rela- 
tions ever be resumed with the 
Papacy, the reasons will not be the 
same as those which led to the send- 
ing of an American minister to Rome 
in 1848. It is well to bear in mind 
that the personality of Pius XII., his 
knowledge of European affairs at a 
critical period of its history, the 
common ideals and efforts of the 
United States and the Pope toward 
world peace, the large number of 
Catholics in America, their services 
to civilization as well as to America 
itself, and their intimate bonds with 
the Vatican,—these are all factors 
which to quote the Osservatore Ro- 
mano make it correct to speak “of 
uninterrupted relations between the 
Holy See and Washington.” 
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By Ross L. HOLMAN 


MIDDLE-AGED woman in one 
of our larger cities ran a classi- 
fied ad in the morning paper. The 
ad stated that she was setting up a 
private nursery school for children 
of pre-school age and she was pre- 
pared to take twenty-five. The next 
morning the postman unloaded on 
her front porch enough letters to 
gladden the heart of a mail-order 
house. In that one mail ninety-three 
mothers made applications to enter 
ninety-three offspring. 

That is just one local example of 
the mounting demand for pre-school 
training in this country, and while 
the number of nursery and kinder- 
garten schools has increased great- 
ly in the past quarter century the 
demand for such service far exceeds 
the ability to provide it. About the 
time the lady referred to started her 
school, Seattle had a few child-care 
centers in operation, but there were 
1,500 children registered and wait- 
ing for an opening, with 10,000 
more who needed it. San Diego has 
hundreds waiting for entrance into 
her few infant schools, and so has 
virtually every other city where 
wives are becoming mothers and 
children are born to the sons of 
men. | 

One Nashville lady made applica- 
tion in April for the admission of 
her three-year-old boy to a local 
nursery school that was charging a 
tuition fee of $20.00 a month. She 
was told that the first opening for 
the child would be in September 
of the following year — seventeen 
months off. From these few exam- 
ples it can be seen that the desire 


of parents to give their children a 
pre-school training is not only keen 
but almost frantic. 

While the first schools in this 
field were primarily started to pro- 
vide a caretaking service for chil- 
dren of working mothers during 
their hours of employment, many 
of them are now patronized by 
wealthy parents. The idea at first 
was mainly to keep Tommy out of 
the gutter and give him something 
to play with while mother earned a 
living. Most of the training he got 
while there was how to wash his 
neck. Now, many of these schools 
have the facilities to teach children 
how to adjust themselves to the so- 
ciety in which they are born, and 
help them form the ideals that will 
shape their lives. Some parents are 
paying up to $400.00 a year to get 
this service for their offspring, 
though the average is much lower. 
The significance of this infant train- 
ing is apparent in the fact that some 
of our most noted educators main- 
tain that the first six years of a 
child’s life are the most important 
in the establishment of worthy hab- 
its of conduct and emotional con- 
trol. ; 

Many social authorities believe 
that the nursery-kindergarten school 
is society’s best answer to juvenile 
delinquency. It not only gives the 
child a much needed training at a 
very important age, but gives him 
something to do. I find the idea is 
heartily endorsed by Catholic edu- 
cators throughout the country and 
several such schools are operated 
under Catholic auspices. Sister An- 
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tonius, President of the College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., says 
the pre-school fulfills a very definite 
function and tells me that the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine operates such 
a school in order to train teachers 
for this kind of work. His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. William A. Griffin, 
D.D., Bishop of Trenton, N. J., has 
ordered kindergarten schools to be 
opened in all the parochial institu- 
tions of his diocese and many are 
now in operation. Sister Benedicta 
Marie, Dean of Sienna Heights Col- 
lege, Adrian, Mich., believes that 
this is a field which Catholic edu- 
cators cannot afford to overlook, but 
points out the danger of such 
schools supplanting parental train- 
ing. 

Viewing the country as a whole, 
the nursery school has not yet settled 
down to any fixed pattern. It ranges 
from a small day school where 
mothers can leave their children, to 
splendidly equipped institutions op- 
erated by a corps of teachers with 
complete child-training facilities. 
The latter type schools may keep 
the children anywhere from three 
to nine hours depending on the 
kind of program set up. The child 
is taught how to adjust himself so- 
cially, how to get along with the 
other children with whom he is 
thrown. If the school is open all 
day instead of just from nine to 
twelve, it will have a midday lunch. 
Here the children learn good table 
manners and right eating habits. 
Every youngster is taught to wash 
his face, bathe and dress himself. 
He, or she helps set the table, wash 
the dishes and share other duties. 
The older boys and girls go on 
short hikes with the teachers and 
study the birds, flowers and trees. 

Among other educational diver- 
sions children are taught to make 
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things, to work on color drawing 
books, to listen to stories, etc. The 
school has toilet facilities, cots for 
afternoon naps and a separate lock- 
er for each pupil which he is taught 
to use. In the general intermin- 
gling each child learns to respect 
the rights of others. 

The fully equipped kindergarten 
school has complete playground 
facilities, such as swings, slides, 
climbing racks, sand boxes, etc., 
where the children get wholesome 
recreation and learn true sports- 
manship. Frequently, in the larger 
cities, they are taken on instructive 
sight-seeing trips to museums, 
aquariums and other places of in- 
terest according to their capacity. 

In all these schools the teacher is 
the daytime mother in charge of 
daytime orphans for a certain num- 
ber of hours between breakfast and 
bedtime. 

One can readily see that when 
such schools are operated by com- 
petent, well trained teachers the 
average youngster gets a very im- 
portant something that he misses 
at home, regardless of what that 
home may be. Suppose he lives in 
an apartment building, or in a sec- 
tion where he is denied association 
with other children his own age. 
Or, if he does have this advantage, 
does the mother always have time 
in the midst of her multitudinous 
duties to supervise such association 
and keep it from running into social 
difficulties? Social authorities say 
that you can easily pick out in any 
crowd nursery-kindergarten pupils 
for their outstanding self-reliance, 
good manners and fair play in deal- 
ing with others. 

Many of these schools are run by 
colleges in order to train kinder- 
garten teachers and give them first- 
hand experience in dealing with 
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youngsters. The pre-school and 
kindergarten operated by the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine has school 
hours from nine to twelve. At this 
institution student teachers have a 
chance to work directly with the 
children, observe their habits and 
learn what makes Tommy tick. 

On a typical day at St. Catherine’s 
the mothers begin driving up with 
their hopefuls. Each child on ar- 
rival enters a world his own size. 
He takes his wrap to his own indi- 
vidual locker in the cloakroom 
where the hooks are low enough for 
him to reach. The assistant nurse 
in a gaily colored smock meets each 
child, examines his throat, face, 
hands, etc., for any physical defects 
or ailments. He takes a drink of 
water from his own cup, sets it on 
a tray and joins the other children 
in play. He selects his own toys. 
Sometimes he joins with another in 
making a train, house or cage. Any 
thoughtlessness of his companions 
in this play brings a reminder as to 
correct behavior. The play period 
lasts for one hour. 

At ten-fifteen the children get 
ready for lunch. They wash their 
faces and hands, use their own combs 
and dry with paper towels from their 
own division. At the table they ask 
God’s blessing, and eat their meal 
with proper supervision as to polite 
behavior. From ten-thirty to eleven 
they stretch themselves on the floor 
or window seats for a half-hour nap. 
At eleven o’clock begins an hour of 
story telling, painting, drawing, and 
making things until the mothers be- 
gin calling for their children at 
twelve. 

In all this routine the little ones 
learn habits of self-control, social 
adjustment, appreciation of other 
people’s rights. The teachers capi- 
talize on any special aptitudes or 
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traits and provide outlets for cre. 
ative expression. Religion is given 
an important emphasis by saying 
grace at the table and visiting the 
chapel. 

At St. Patrick’s Parish in South 
Bend, Ind., is a Junior Primary 
school operated by Sister M. Arilda 
for youngsters four to six years of 
age. Rev. W. Higgins of this parish 
reports, “From our experience dur- 
ing the past three years [of its 
operation] we are beginning to be- 
lieve that the school is of great 
advantage despite war or working 
conditions. Not only does it serve 
as a splendid period of habit for- 
mation, but it accustoms the child 
to the company of other children 
and makes him social-conscious. 
The children who finished the 
Junior Primary School not only 
made good in grade schooi but there 
was no need of taking time out to 
train them to get along with the 
other children. They seemed to 
have acquired an initiative and a 
liking for school not noticeable in 
too many of the other children.” 

While certain nursery schools 
are sponsored by different religious 
faiths the majority of them are un- 
der some kind of public or private 
direction. Before World War I. 
there was not a nursery school in the 
country, though there were a few 
homes taking care of the children 
of working mothers. In the early 
twenties the Harriett Johnson 
School opened in New York City. By 
1924 as many as 203 such schools 
had been set up over the country. 

In 1933 aid for these schools came 
from an entirely unexpected source. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration made available federal 
funds that brought into existence 
1,400 more of them operated mainly 
as relief projects. After the war 


















started the Federal Works Agency, 
under provisions of the Lanham 
Act, made available a number of 
such schools mainly for war-work- 
ing mothers. Federal funds for 
schools under this act are provided 
to match money raised by the com- 
munity in which the school is pro- 
moted. 

But in all such schools, including 
the Federal Aid institutions, private 
schools, university experiments, 
philanthropic institutions and oth- 
ers, there are only about 75,000 
children in about 2,000 schools, 
which is only a trickle compared to 
the millions who need such training. 

Whether we like it or not, it seems 
almost certain that the number of 
women workers in industry will in- 
crease and many of these will be 
mothers. A survey by the North- 
western Life Insurance Company 
shows that over seventy per cent of 
the married women employed in 
war industries intended to continue 
to work. Among these, of course, 
will be many widowed or deserted 
mothers who have no other recourse. 
There will be plenty of widower 
fathers whose business responsibili- 
ties will weigh heavily against obli- 
gations to their offspring. Add to 
these needs the fact that parents of 
all kinds are becoming rapidly con- 
vinced of the benefit of pre-school 
education, and we find a situation 
that offers a golden opportunity to 
young men and women who want to 
train for this kind of work. As al- 
ready indicated, courses for such an 
activity are available in many col- 
leges. 

There are several different ways 
of getting a nursery-kindergarten 
school started in your locality. Under 
the Lanham Act the needs of the 
community are surveyed and appli- 
cation is made to the Federal Works 
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Agency for matchable funds, but 
it is uncertain how long these funds 
will be available. 

Another way is to get some well- 
trained kindergarten teacher to start 
such a school as a business and pay 
him whatever tuition seems justi- 
fiable for the services rendered, from 
$5.00 a month to $400.00 or more 
a year. I find that the average uni- 
versity school with substantial facili- 
ties charges around $20.00 a month, 
which usually includes a midday 
meal. 

Another approach to the problem 
is -to induce some local private 
school to add pre-school training to 
its program, furnish the proper 
facilities, employ the necessary 
teachers and operate it under the 
school’s general management. There 
may come a time when the public 
school systems of many communi- 
ties will adopt pre-school work if 
public sentiment clamors for it 
strongly enough. At least, that is 
what has been done in Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, where 1,000 children are en- 
rolled under the child-care program 
of the public school system. Each 
public school of the city has its kin- 
dergarten and nursery department 

under direct supervision of the prin- 
cipal and the necessary equipment 
and supplies come through the same 
channels as those used by the regu- 
lar school departments. The child- 
care service for working mothers 
operates from seven A. M. to six P. M. 

Then again pre-school service may 
be organized by a group of ten or 
twenty families who have children 
under six. This is a usual pro- 
cedure under the Lanham Act and 
it can work under other conditions. 
Some of these groups get unbeliev- 
ably cheap facilities. They beg or 
borrow space in public or private 
schools, Y’s, community centers, 
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churches, or they rent a reasonably 
priced dwelling. Sometimes they en- 
list the aid of civic organizations; 
the furniture is home made by local 
artists out of orange crates, butter 
tubs, or contributed by supporters. 
Then each child pays a tuition fee at 
whatever figure required to employ 
a good teacher and keep up the fa- 
cilities. 

Of course, these are merely sug- 
gestions to get a school started. Like 
other enterprises of the kind it will 
grow, the rapidity with which it 
develops depending on the enthu- 
siasm and spirit behind it. 

The time may come when these 
schools will give training to both 
children and future parents. That 
is the purpose of the school at the 
College of New Rochelle where 
twenty pre-school children are regis- 
tered to enable Catholic women stu- 
dents at the college to train for the 
sacred duties of motherhood. They 
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get the fundamentals of child char- 
acter formation in the lecture hall 
and then see them in practice with 
the children with whom they work 
three hours a week. Here the stu- 
dent learns to study the individual 
child, his health needs, and to guide 
him in the fullest development of 
his potentialities. 

In conclusion, there is no doubt 
that the nursery - kindergarten 
school is meeting an important 
need, but we mustn’t forget that, 
after all, such an institution is only 
a second best device for home train- 
ing, or home care, and not an im- 
provement on it. The first duty of 
society is to encourage parents to 
do for their offspring what such a 
school is supposed to undertake. 
Yet, since so many homes are handi- 
capped by present economic condi- 
tions a child-training center of this 
kind has become a regrettable neces- 


sity. 


pone seem more important today—their meaning and the exact 
use of them—than at any time in the history of the human race. 
I think they are being debased faster than ever before. Like money, 
they are counters of exchange, but with the difference that words are 
living tissue, sensitive organisms that require the most careful han- 
dling. When they are shoved in the slot like tokens on a bus, as if 
they were all stamped in the same mold, or when they are used... 
to act like the inky effluvia of the squid, they become obscuring and 
destructive forces of great potency. 
—J. Donwatp Apams, in The New York Times Book Review, September 29th. 





CALVIN AND THE MODERN MIND 


By Tuomas P. NEILL 


HERE is more of John Calvin in 
the contemporary mind than 
there is of any other one figure. We 
are not so conscious of Calvin as we 
are of Marx or Freud, but his influ- 
ence, watered down through the cen- 
turies as it is, has permeated our 
very being. Where we are conscious 
of being Marxist or Freudian, Calvin 
is so much a part of us that we do 
not even recognize his thought as a 
distinct contribution to our own. 
The modern thinker may conscious- 
ly wear Marxian or Freudian 
clothes; but he is Calvinistic in his 
bones and blood. 
It is generally agreed that until 
fifty years ago the modern mind was 


fundamentally Puritan—and Puri- 
tanism is one aspect of Calvinism; 
but it is not generally appreciated 
that the strong reaction to Puritan- 
ism these last two generations trans- 
fers many old Puritan traits into 


new channels. It is not generally 
appreciated that the Bolsheviks were 
the Puritans of the Russian revolu- 
tion, as Robespierre was of the 
French revolution, and Cromwell 
of the English. It is not generally 
appreciated that the Puritan con- 
science, or at least its heritage, per- 
sists.in most parts of Europe. and 
-here in America. It is not generally 
appreciated that Wall Street, and 
the awe in which it is held, are a 
logical conclusion from Calvanism. 
The prestige of porcelain bathtubs, 
the luster of tiled kitchens, the ap- 
peal of shiny linoleum, the hushed, 
temple-like atmosphere of the aver- 
age bank, the aphorism that “clean- 
liness is next to godliness” all stem 


from John Calvin. His spiritual 
children, indeed, made the modern 
world what it is today. 

For all of this, of course, Calvin 
is neither solely nor directly respon- 
sible. He brewed up spirits in the 
sixteenth century that his succes- 
sors could not control, spirits that 
got out of hand and have plagued 
Western people ever since. Calvin 
did not know the form that these 
spirits would take, nor could he re- 
alize the superhuman strength they 
would possess. He did not know 
that in his day there were at work 
political, social, and economic fac- 
tors whose growth his doctrine 
would aid, and whose success would 
pervert many of his teachings. Cal- 
vin’s religious doctrines fitted in 
perfectly with the desires and the 
hatreds of the rising bourgeoisie, 
and the two of them, the Calvinist 
spirit and the middle class, marched 
through history arm in arm, leading 
and sustaining, strengthening and 
justifying each other. 

A fair judgment on the man Cal- 
vin is hard to make, for, in the first 
place, biographers have been lavish 
in their adulation of the Genevan 
reformer or they have been unduly 
harsh in condemning him; and in 


the second place, Calvin was such a 


combination of apparent pettiness 
and seeming selflessness that the 
biographer is given factual data for 
any conclusion he wishes to reach. 
There can be no doubt that Calvin 
frequently appeared miserably petty 
—as when he refused to mount the 
pulpit until the. Genevan council 
punished a man who, when tipsy 
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in a tavern, spoke against him. Even 
when Ameaux, upon sobering up, 
offered to apologize and retract his 
statements, Calvin remained adam- 
ant. Ameaux must suffer. 

But at the same time Calvin was 
not at all selfish. He gave unstint- 
ingly of his time to those who asked 
his aid, and he required nothing in 
return. He could have amassed great 
wealth; he could have acquired even 
greater power than he did. But he 
seems to have devoted himself sel- 
flessly to what he considered his 
life’s work. In him there was a com- 
bination of meanness of character 
and selfless devotion to duty that 
resolves itself only when you re- 
member that Calvin always believed 
that he was God’s prosecuting attor- 
ney on earth, and that the one who 
wrote “all nonsense” in the margin 
of his book had slapped God in the 
face. He believed that man’s sole 
purpose is to glorify God by living 
according to His rule, which is Cal- 
vin’s rule. Sleeping while Calvin 
preached was closing one’s mind to 
God; smiling during his sermon was 
snickering at God’s word. 

But this identification of himself 
with God was dangerous business in 
Calvin, for while it relieves him of 
pettiness it leaves him self-right- 
eously intolerant. Calvin was un- 
doubtedly sincere in all he did, but 
he was at the same time harsh, cold, 
unmerciful with all men, himself in- 
cluded. In putting into effect his 
mission of making depraved men 
glorify God, he showed clemency to 
no man, made allowance for no 
weakness, mixed strict justice with 
no mercy at all. He summed up 
his attitude in these words: “We 
ought to trample under foot every 
affection of nature when it is a ques- 
tion of His [God’s] honor. The 
father should not spare his son, the 


brother his brother, nor the husband 
his own wife. If he has some friend 
who is as dear to him as his own life, 
let him put him to death.” 

Calvin, it might be remembered, 
was never a well man. All through 
life he suffered from aches and 
pains, the kind that are particular. 
ly corrosive of one’s disposition: 


_dispepsia and ulcers, later on kidney 


trouble, and finally tuberculosis. He 
himself complains of how bile pos- 
sessed him and how his ill health 
caused him to “pour out bitterness 
on every side.” Calvin was nick- 
named “the accusative case” by 
schoolmates, and this fault-finding 
propensity remained with him 
throughout life. He stayed in the 
accusative case because he had no 
humor, no sense of proportion. He 
remained a determined man whose 
heart was icy and whose temper 
could grow white hot. 

This was the man who went to 
Geneva for an overnight visit in 
1536. But the fiery William Farel 
prevailed upon him to stay, and 
there Calvin set up a theocracy that 
became the model city of the Prot- 
estants for two centuries. The re- 
form of Geneva, however, turned 
out to be Calvin’s minor contribu- 
tion to history. Geneva was only a 
place where his ideas were put on the 
statute books and where life con- 
formed to them. It was his ideas 
which were really important, ideas 
which were carried forth from 
Geneva by zealous missionaries into 
the four corners of Europe. It was 
Calvin’s body of doctrine that sus- 
tained the men of the Protestant Re- 
volt, that made them martyrs when 
they were weak and tyrants when 
they were strong, that gave them 
amazing confidence in themselves 
and disdainful disgust for all who 
disagreed with them. 
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Calvin sent out from Geneva the 
lronsides of the Protestant move- 
ment, men with souls of steel, men 
convinced of the rightness of their 
cause and of the necessity of bend- 
ing the world to their will. Armed 
with Calvinist ideas they conquered 
the world of weak mortals and 
strong natural forces before them. 
They subdued and slaughtered In- 
dians in this country, never asking 
whether they had claim to the land 
from which they were driven; they 
put the head of Charles I. on the 
block because he tried to rule the 
chosen few as he did the millions of 
lost souls; they toppled Mary Stuart 
from the throne of Scotland be- 
cause she did not respect the cove- 
nant of the Scottish Presbyterians; 
they underpaid their ers to 
keep them sober and worked them 
sixteen hours a day to keep them 
out of temptation’s way. Their con- 
fidence, their energy, théir ruthless- 
055 was never shaken, even mo- 
mentarily, by the disquieting sus- 
picion that they might be wrong, or 
by the annoying suggestion that 
even the damned might have rights 
against the Elect. 

They were a race of iron men 
clothed in an armor none in modern 
times could penetrate — the armor 
of Calvin’s ideology. Such a body of 
doctrine Calvin forged around his 
concept of God as an arbitrary, des- 
potic Sovereign of the Universe. 
Calvin’s God is anthropomorphic— 
made to the image and likeness of 
man. And the man who modeled 
for Calvin’s God was Machivaelli’s 
prince, the despot who ruled abso- 
lutely, amorally, arbitrarily. For 
where Catholics before him had 
stressed God’s intelligence and 
hecessary justice, Calvin stressed 
His will, a will which he made as 
arbitrary, as erratic as the earthly 





despot’s whim. “The will of God,” 
he wrote, “is the highest rule of 
justice. What He wills must be 
considered just, for the very reason 
that He wills it. Therefore when 
it is asked why the Lord did so, the 
answer must be, because He would.” 


Calvin’s God is not limited to do- 
ing what is reasonable, just, and 
good. He does whatever He wants, 
and there is no way of knowing 
what He will want. The Christian 
God of mercy has become in Cal- 
vin’s hands a tyrant whose sole 
concern is His own satisfaction and 
glory. This is the God that came 
to hold sway throughout most of the 
Protestant world after Calvin’s day, 
the God against whom moderns 
quite naturally react when they con- 
sider the problem of evil. 

Man’s relationship to this God of 
Calvinism is simple, for man exists 
only to glorify God. His soul is al- 
ready consigned by predestination 
to heaven or hell, and he can do 
nothing to change the label God has 
put upon him. He was created, in 
fact, not for his own salvation but 
for God’s glory, which he promotes 
by his suffering if he be of the rep- 
robate and by his prosperity if he 
be of the Elect. God has laid down 
certain rules of worship which man 
finds in the Bible, where, indeed, is 
found God’s blueprint for running 
the universe. In it, Calvin insists, 
is to be found everything God has 
ordained for His own glory and for 
man’s life on earth. But the Bible 
said what Calvin wanted it to say, 
and one who disagreed with him 
suffered banishment from Geneva 
or death. It is not so much the 
Bible, then, that is to regulate men’s 
lives as it is Calvin’s interpretation 
of the Bible. 

Calvin was creator of the re- 
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formed Christian religion. But his 
religion was Hebraic rather than 
Christian. The exaltation of the 
human person, always to the fore in 
Christ’s message, is essentially for- 
eign to Calvinism. His stress is on 
the decalogue, not on the Sermon 
on the Mount; the first of Christ’s 
two great commandments is so 
stressed that the second is almost 
forgotten. The Jehovah of the 
Jews becomes the God of Calvin; 
the only real difference is that the 
Elect have replaced the Jews as 
God’s chosen people. Calvin is the 
second Moses. Christ is not denied, 
but He becomes quite unimportant. 
Those elements of Christianity 
which were distinctly Christian, as 
opposed to the Jewish religion, re- 
cede into the background to make 
room for the legalistic, Hebraic re- 
ligion under a new guise. God no 
longer loves man as His creature; 
He hates him as a sinner. God’s 
justice is no longer tempered with 
mercy. 


Calvin’s basic doctrine was pre- 
destination, which, he believed, fol- 
lowed of necessity from his doctrine 
of God’s absolute, unlimited sov- 


ereignty. For to allow men to 
achieve salvation through their own 
efforts is to place limits on divine 
power. All men deserve eternal 
punishment, Calvin insisted, but for 
His own pleasure and as a means of 
glorifying Himself God selected 
some—relatively few, it would seem 
—for salvation. These Elect have 
neither done anything in the past 
nor can they do anything in the fu- 
ture to deserve their selection. They 
are lucky in the same way that a 
lottery winner is lucky, for God’s 
choice, Calvin says, “is founded on 
His gratuitous mercy, totally irre- 
spective of human merit.” Once a 
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man has. been predestined by God 
to eternal salvation, there is noth. 
ing he can do to lose salvation; and 
the man predestined to hell can do 
nothing to avoid it. 

It follows, therefore, that man 
does not have free will. Man, in 


Calvin’s system, ie 2 owls creature 
essentially deprayed by the sin of 
his first aes aH is so thorough. 
ly corrupted that he cannot will, 
much less accomplish, a good act. 
He has been cast by God into this 
arena of black sin, and if he is of 
the Elect he must battle through 
this wicked world alone, unaided 
by other men. He is not, except in- 
cidentally, a social person. He fights 
for God’s glory and does His will as 
an individual crusader who relies 
only upon his own resources and 
upon the God who has marked him 
for salvation. “His life,” Tawney 
well says, “is that of a soldier in 
hostile territory.” 

¥ There are two ways of being quite 
sure that you are on God’s side in 
this worldly battle of the Elect 
against the reprobate. In the first 
place, one can tell by the “witness 
of the Spirit” within him, which 
seems to be an overnelming inner 
conviction of God’s assurance that 
you are good and right. The sec 
ond assurance of predestined salva- 
tion is typically Hebraic, for as the 
Jews looked to material success as 
a mark of divine favor, so did Cal- 


vin and his_followers that 
rosperity i e was the best 
possible indication of salvation in 


the next. lvinists all came to feel 
that would surely help His 
chosen people in their worldly pur- 
suits, that surely, since all men are 
essentially wicked and hateful in 
the sight of God and since God has 
freely marked a few for salvation, 
then those few must enjoy God’s 
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blessings on earth. Surely the good 
must prosper—for they have noth- 
ing else to do with their time and 
their energy; they are already 
saved, and their activity on this 
earth has no connection with their 
salvation. 

Calvin’s doctrine of predestination 
therefore gave immediate impetus to 
wealth-seeking as an end in itself. 
For if you know you are already 
consigned by God either to heaven 
or to hell and there is nothing you 
can do about it, and if you are curi- 
ous about your destiny, then you 
will naturally concentrate very ear- 
nestly on the exterior marks of 
prosperity that will indicate your 
salvation. It will, moreover, cause 
you rationally to direct all your 
energy into worldly work, for the 
business of your salvation is already 
determined. You cannot save your 
soul by making a million dollars, 
but you can obtain the comforting 
assurance that God is on your side 
and has almost certainly pinned the 
“Elect” label on your soul. 

From Calvin’s theology came his 
hard ethic. For this ethic, indeed, 
are the Calvinists best known. This 
it is which distinguishes them most 
sharply from Catholics and from 
non-reformed Protestants. Calvin 
was by no means an ethical theorist, 


-ut no_man in history has had a, 


clearer or sharper set of moral ideas 
than he. His ethic was a legalistic 
code based upon the Bible, and never, 


did Calvin doubt the correctness of| | 


his view nor his duty to impose it) 


n all men for the glory of God: 
\ “To hurt and to destroy,” he says, 


“are incompatible with the charac- 
ter of the godly; but to avenge the 
afflictions of the righteous at the 
command of God, is neither to hurt 
nor to destroy. . . . I sincerely wish 
that this consideration were con- 
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sistently in our recollection, that 


nothing is done here by the temerity 


of men, but everything by the au- 
thority of God, who commands it, 
and under whose guidance we never 
err from the right way.” 

Calvin’s morality was essentially 
a lawyer’s. (He was a lawyer by 
education.) It was a purely ex- 
terior morality which dealt with acts 
rather than with desires; it was a 
kind of moral mathematics where- 
by you could assign your neighbor 
to heaven or hell by means of a cal- 
culus of his exterior virtues and 
vices. To his credit would be listed 
such things as a sober demeanor, a 
dour countenance, clean apparel, a 
frugal way of life, unlimited indus- 
triousness, dearth of humor, and 
consuming seriousness about the 
practical affairs of life. Such a man 
was a good man; such a man had 
evidently been labeled “Elect” by 
God. And such a man possessed the 
virtues of sobriety, frugality, and 
prudence — virtues that in their 
working out came to be financial 
and practical rather than spiritual. 

Virtues, in the Calvinistic ethic, 
were all those virtues that have since 


been associated with the middle” 


class. Throughout Calvin’s writings 
there is constant stress on rever- 
ence, chastity, honesty, sobriety, in- 
dustry, and frugality, those virtues 
which make for large production 
and small consumption, for the 
amassing of wealth and for hoard- 
ing rather than spending it. Calvin 
resurrected, in perverted form, the 
neglected Catholic virtue of asceti- 
cism,-for where Catholic asceticism 
meant withdrawal from the world 
for contemplation, Calvinistic asceti- 
cism meant method and discipline 
in worldly life. Rather than prayer 
and contemplation, it meant an 
ascetic life in business and in social 
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relationships. It meant, in the long 
run, the cutting away from all “fool- 
ishness” that interfered with seri- 
ous, practical business activity. 

Frugality was treated by Calvin 
and his followers as a necessary vir- 
tue. The frugal life is the saintly 
life; extravagance, a manifestation 
of ambition and pride, is a devilish 
thing. The Elect are to receive 
God’s blessings, it is true, but Calvin 
reminds his followers that when 
God sends prosperity, “the affluence 
of our blessings is to try our fru- 
gality.” The Elect must know how 
to live penuriously, no matter what 
material blessings God sends their 
way. “To restrain ourselves in the 
midst of abundance is a virtue well- 
pleasing to God, and reveals a grate- 
ful heart.” 

Industriousness, labor for its own 
sake, was another virtue stressed by 
the reformer. Calvin was tempera- 
mentally opposed to any kind of 
softness, and idleness was for him 
a vicious form of softness. “It is 

9» certain,” he writes, “that idleness 
and indolence are accursed of God.” 
And in one of his most frequently 
quoted passages he tells us that 
“nothing is more unseemly than a 
man that is idle and good for noth- 
ing.” Work for its own sake, as a 
sign of salvation, seems to have im- 
pressed itself most deeply upon Cal- 
vin’s associates and followers. 

Thus Calvin briefed the business 
man’s ethic. It remained his ethic 
throughout modern history — with 

~., Calvin’s limiting counsels forgotten. 

s Calvin’s justification of the capital- 
istic spirit — already in existence, 

but not yet given full social ap- 
proval—was perhaps his most im- 

portant accomplishment. More than 

justifying the capitalistic spirit, he 

gave it impetus and promoted sev- 
eral of the essential ingredients on 
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which capitalism could build and 
thrive. In the first place, as we have 
.seen, he advocated cultivation of the 
“middle class virtues of prudence, in- 
dustry, frugality, sobriety, honesty, 
Secondly, he advanced the doc. 
trine that all material goods are be- 
stowed on their possessors directly 
by God—a belief that connoted a 
sanctity of private property which 
has plagued mankind since his day, 
For among the descendants of Cal- 
vin private property is more hal- 
lowed than the human beings who 
possess it—-or from whom it is 
taken. It is a belief that came to 
absolve the unscrupulous of the 
means they used to obtain property, 
for after all it was bestowed by God 
and if God’s wills that the reprobate 
be foolish and the Elect prosper, 
who is the businessman to inquire 
into the ineffable will of God? Pov- 
erty and viciousness are coupled in 
men’s minds for the first time, as 
wealth and virtue become insepara- 
ble from this time on. Moderns still 
think pretty much that way. 
Thirdly, Calvin insisted on the 
virtue of obedience. Servants were 
told to submit to their masters, and 
workers were enjoined to obey their 
employers. This insistence on obe- 
dience, combined with the virtue of 
industry, helped make for a hard- 
working, passive class of employees 
—an essential factor for the indus- 
trial development of the centuries 
to come after Calvin’s death. It is 
no mere accident that employers in- 
terested in the religion of their 
workers sought to propagate some 
form of Calvinism among them. 
Arthur Young smugly summed up 
their attitude when he pontificated: 
“Every one but an idiot knows that 
the lower classes must be kept poor, 
or they will never be industrious.” 
And they must be industrious. 
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Finally, more than Luther had 
done before him, Calvin invested 
the secular vocation with a religious 
significance. The shoemaker and 
the farmer are doing the Lord’s 
work as directly as is the preacher. 
“The Lord commands every one of 
us,” Calvin wrote, “in all the actions 
of his life, to regard his vocation. ... 
He has appointed to all their par- 
ticular duties in different spheres of 
life... . Every individual’s line of 
life, therefore, is, as it were, a post 
assigned to him by the Lord.” The 
religious significance Calvin gave to 
secular work helps explain the al- 
most super-human energy with 
which captains of industry have car- 
ried on in modern times. The Latin- 
American who is bewildered by the 
Yankee’s terrifying energy does not 
appreciate the effects of the Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion on 
the modern world. 


Thus the followers of Calvin 
glorified work as it had never been 
glorified before. Work was good 
both as an end in itself and as a 
means of amassing wealth. The 
Puritan Baxter gives typical advice: 
“Be wholly taken up in diligent 
business of your lawful callings. .. . 
Keep up a high esteem of time, and 
be every day more careful that you 
lose none of your time, than you are 
that you lose none of your gold and 
silver.” And work is not only for 
the sake of the soul, but also for 
obtaining money. Baxter tells his 
readers that it is sinful to choose 
the less gainful of two possible 
transactions; and Wesley says 
bluntly: “We must exhort all Chris- 
tians to gain all they can and to save 
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all they can; that is, in effect, to 
grow rich.” 

Labor, then, is a duty for all. It 
must be hard, diligent labor that 
purifies the soul and makes money; 
it must be systematic labor that is 
the result of ruthless self-discipline, 
that admits of no laxity or rest. 
Thus it follows that since the good 
work incessantly and live frugally, 
the good shall prosper. Virtue is 
more than its own reward; it pays 
off in dollars and cents. The Puri- 
tan pamphleteer Richard Younge 
summed up the connection between 
godliness and wealth pithily: “No 
question but it [riches] should be 
the portion rather of the godly than 
of the wicked; for godliness hath 
the promise of this life as well as of 
the life to come.” 

If voluntarism was the chief re- 
sult of Luther’s doctrine, Puritan- 
ism was the main fruit of Calvin’s. 
Luther’s voluntarism was soon 
checked by a long age of rational- 
ism, but it went on living beneath 
the surface of Western society, and 
it cropped out to flourish in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Calvin’s Puritanism, on the other 
hand, always rode high on the crest 
of Western society, and there was 
hardly a man of affairs after Cal- 
vin’s day who escaped his influence. 
Calvin’s influence on the modern 
mind is not as direct as that of 

Rousseau or Marx or Freud, but it 
is more extensive, more penetrat- 
ing. It is harder to escape. Long 
ago John Adams warned, “Let not 
Geneva be forgotten or despised.” 
His warning carries less force to- 
day, but the analyst of the modern 
mind cannot ignore it. 













OUTH is that time of life when 
joy is most exuberant and 
grief most poignant; when ambi- 
tions, hopes, desires are in the bud 
and so most vulnerable to blight 
from ill-advised treatment of physi- 
cal defects at the hands of parents, 
teachers and others. Yet, youth is 
a time of life when the possibilities 
for rehabilitation and adjustment 
are most abundant, when the vic- 
tim of a sense loss or other physical 
disability may be most successfully 
eased into a contented, fruitful life 
career. 

I used the word “eased” rather 
than the more familiar “launched” 
because successful training of the 
child or youth burdened with a 
handicap requires gentle hands, un- 
derstanding and generous hearts, 
well-informed minds and wide vis- 
ion; it. requires years of careful 
teaching in the home and in the 
school,—if these children of any 
age are to make their full contribu- 
tion to the social well-being of their 
community, state and nation. And 
if they are to realize the potentiali- 
ties of their own souls. Those chil- 
dren whose infirmity reaches back 
to birth or infancy, who have little 
or no memory of normal living con- 
ditions and who are educated for the 
most part in residential schools for 
the deaf or blind, present problems 
widely separated from those of chil- 
dren acquiring marked hearing or 
vision deficiency after having bal- 
anced their mental and emotional 
life on five normal senses over a 
period of years. It is with these lat- 
ter that this article deals. For them 
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the balance is temporarily upset, 
They suffer, though the suffering 
may be well disguised. 

Francis Thompson, in his essay 
on Shelley, reminds us that chil- 
dren’s griefs are little, certainly; 
but so is the child, so is its endur- 
ance, so is its field of vision, while 
its nervous impressionability is 
keener than ours. 

Angelo Patri says he knows of no 
way to shield the odd child from the 
suffering his oddity brings upon 
him. We are so constituted, he 
says, that anything that marks us 
as different because of a physical or 
mental failure, even in the slightest 
degree, gives us secret pain. “How 
can we help this odd one? One thing 
we must accept squarely. It is im- 
possible to hide his deficiency from 
him. .. . To escape he would have to 
be unconscious. . . . It is useless to 
try to gloss over his trouble, pat 
him kindly and say, ‘Cheer up, 
you’re all right.’ He isn’t all right.” 

One thing we can do. We can 
teach him how to live at peace with 
his infirmity. Having convinced our- 
selves that, in his case, medical skill 
is powerless to restore lost hearing 
or vision or perfection of body, we 
can begin at once to set up the sign 
posts he is to follow in order to 


_achieve his goal in the here and the 


hereafter. Our teaching cannot in- 
sulate this child from all suffering 
resulting from his defect, but if 
that teaching is effective he will 
learn to fit himself and his burden 
into the normal world with little 
friction. He will learn how to turn 
his suffering into spiritual gain. He 
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will learn the meaning of the dis- 
cipline imposed by his limitations, 
so that when he comes to manhood 
and its sterner tests, he will have 
grasped the inestimable value of this 
discipline as a generator of will 
power. He will have found happi- 
ness in his conquest of himself and 
his handicap. 

Unrecognized hearing loss in 
childhood often masquerades as 
stupidity. The ready answer and 
intelligence are closely associated 
in the minds of those who are not 
familiar with the many unfortu- 
nate effects of acquired deafness. 
The child’s defect may gather in its 
wake a train of undesirable traits,— 
extreme shyness, over-aggressive- 
ness, restlessness, inattention, a 
sense of failure. The brand of 
mental dullness and unmerited 
reprimands may fall on the hapless 
head of this child who, unable to 
evaluate sound, may think, as a 
writer puts it, that hearing is the 
reward of paying attention, harped 
on by his teacher, and for some 
reason he is unable to pay enough 
attention. 

The audiometer, that invaluable 
instrument for the detection and 
measurement of hearing loss, is 
more than justifying its passage 
through most of the public schools 
and many of the parochial schools 
of America. It readily identifies 
the child whose hearing is below 
par. 

Doctors tell us we may lose up to 
thirty per cent of our hearing and 
still think we hear perfectly. This 
is because we are normally en- 
dowed with so much more than we 
need for daily use. If we do not 
hear a door close or a breeze pass 
through the trees, we may be un- 
aware of the fact. It is usually 
when the human voice becomes in- 


distinct that we recognize lowered 
acuity. By that time we may be be- 
yond hope of cure. 

The safeguarding of the young 
is a fundamental desire in the best 
of human nature. Those who re- 
alize that deafness is a childhood 
enemy with appalling propensity for 
evil will see the great need of detec- 
tion in incipiency and prompt medi- 
cal attention that may bring about 
cure or arrest of the trouble. Again, 
it may not. In this case we take the 
child’s hand in ours and go a liitle 
way with him along that road that 
may, before he reaches its end, de- 
mand extraordinary courage and 
perseverance. 

Not all cases of slight or moder- 
ate deafness are progressive, but 
many are. So we look ahead. We 
provide, if possible, lessons in lip 
reading. Should the defect never 
grow to the handicapping stage 
nothing will be lost in teaching the 
child to read the lips. Any skill he 
may acquire will be a possession he 
can use to advantage and his train- 
ing for quickness of eye and 
breadth of observation will always 
stand him in good stead. Should 
that day arrive when his ears, with 
or without mechanical aid, fail to 
carry the full burden of communi- 
cation, his eyes will be ready to take 
on a share. Eyes and ears, work- 
ing together, may keep him in step 
with the world about him. 

The modern conception of ac- 
quired deafness in children has 
been slowly but surely permeating 
the educational systems of this and 
other countries. In many schools 
the teaching of lip reading is ac- 
cepted at its full value and electri- 
cal hearing aids are recognized as 
standard equipment for this type of 
exceptional child. Even the public 
attitude toward wearable hearing 
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aids is undergoing a_ beneficent 
change. As these are more widely 
used, they are accepted with less 
display of offensive curiosity. 

Modern education presents sev- 
eral methods of meeting the situa- 
tion of the child too hard of hearing 
to absorb the full substance of the 
class room teaching, even with the 
aid of some lip reading skill. This 
child presents an individual prob- 
lem. Just as no two persons suffer 
in the same way and to the same 
degree from a like painful experi- 
ence, so no two children show ex- 
actly the same response to a like 
type and degree of physical impair- 
ment. One child may be succeed- 
ing in his school work, another fail- 
ing. The first may have the assis- 
tance and encouragement of well 
educated parents, the second may 
be stumbling along on his own. One 
may be of superior, the other of 
mediocre intelligence. All those 
factors that tend to ameliorate or 
aggravate the handicap require 
careful consideration. 

An individual hearing aid may 
be the answer in the regular class 
room,—just as well fitted glasses 
may be the entire solution to the 
vision problem, or a brace or crutch 
to that of crippled limbs—depend- 
ing on the age of the child, his de- 
gree of disability, his personality, 
financial resources available for the 
aid or other appliance and its up- 
keep, the teacher’s understanding of 
its use and her favorable attitude. 
The general effort is to keep the 
handicapped child in a normal en- 
vironment, if this can be done with- 
out too much sacrifice in other di- 
rections, — the environment in 
which to conserve a normal mental 
outlook, normal social relations, 
normal speech patterns. 

The White House Conference on 


Child Health and Protection, jn 
drawing up the handicapped child's 
Bill of Rights, declared that this 
child has a right to grow up ina 
world which does not set him apart, 
which looks upon him, not with 
scorn, or pity, or ridicule, but which 
offers him identical privileges and 
identical responsibilities with the 
unhandicapped. It is in the nor. 
mal atmosphere that a conscious. 
ness of physical inferiority may take 
a strong hold on the child. The im- 
portance of this child’s training for 
mental health and spiritual strength 
cannot be over-emphasized. If the 
desire to succeed, the will to over- 
come is there, his reward will be a 
sense of oneness with the entire 
social structure. A sense of achieve- 
ment in the face of difficulties met 
more or less alone will give him im- 
mense personal satisfaction and 
spur him on to greater achieve- 
ment. 

In some cases individual hearing 
aids may not be the answer. Or 
they be unavailable. In other cases, 
as with younger children, training 
in the use and care of the aids and 
groundwork in lip reading may be 
necessary or advisable before these 
children are ready to take their 
places among hearing children. 
They need special attention from 
their teachers and this they cannot 
have in the average class room. 
Here too the ideal tends toward the 
normal or as nearly normal as con- 
ditions allow. Special day classes 
for such childen have long been an 
established fact in many public 
school systems. In some of these 
classes the children take only part 
of their work, going to the regular 
class room for other parts. 

My daily work is in a parochial 
school system which supports spe 
cial day classes for the hard of hear- 
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ing. Here the more seriously handi- 
capped children take all school 
subjects with the assistance of 
group and individual hearing aids 
and daily lessons in lip reading. 
Thus normal teaching methods are 
provided and a normal home life 
kept intact. Where the need arises 
and special parochial school classes 
are not available, I would urge that 
advice be sought from Catholic 
sources of reliable information. 
Such special education is not char- 
ity. It is equalized religious and 
secular opportunity. “Where child- 
hood is stripped of its just oppor- 
tunities a deep wound is made on 
the future of the world” (Laurence 
Hodgson). And, I would add, on 
the future of the soul. 

This clinging to the normal, even 
to a limited extent, in no way de- 
tracts from the splendid work of 
our residential schools for children 
who must be educated apart from 
the normals, who have little or no 
normally acquired speech on which 
to build and little if any service- 
able hearing. Even these deaf chil- 
dren make a closer approach to nor- 
mal adult living today than ever be- 
fore, thanks to modern educational 
methods and the artificial teaching 
of speech. 

Science and education then, are 
opening the way to adequate Cath- 
olic training, the heritage of every 
Catholic child, for countless hard of 
hearing children now and in the 
years ahead,—children who may 
miss much appeal from the pulpit 
and who stand in need of great spir- 
itual strength. They are opening 
the way to sound elementary school- 
ing and are paving the way to high- 
er education, an urgent compensa- 
tory need for many who in adult 
life will need firm foundations on 
which to fight their economic bat- 


tles in competition with the un- 
handicapped. 

The question has arisen as to 
where the handicapped child meets 
greater humiliation, in the normal 
classroom or through attendance at 
special day classes, mixing with 
normal children in out-of-school 
hours. In the light of experience, I 
believe the more important question 
to be: where is the greater weight? 
—in possible passing humiliation 
today, or in an adequate elemen- 
tary education, secular and relig- 
ious, wherever that may best be at- 
tained, forestalling a permanent 
sense of defeat, frustration, spirit- 
ual apathy, in the years ahead? 
Wherever this child best makes his 
way, he can learn those priceless 
lessons of courage, humility, per- 
severance with which to stand firm 
under the storms and stresses of 
life. 

If the boy or girl with more seri- 
ous physical impairment must step 
a little aside into a special day class, 
his or her spiritual training will 
have the more attention through 
closer association with teachers in 
smaller groups. Here the heavier 
handicap will be minimized in prep- 
aration for moving out into a twen- 
ty-four hour day in a world that 
is not attuned to physical differen- 
ces and so will often dispute the 
way with these young people. Mak- 
ing allowance for differences in 
temperament and personality, I be- 
lieve the strongest desire, the great- 
est struggle of the “odd” child 
among normals, in and out of 
school, is to submerge his oddity 
and play up normal ability before 
his fellows. If a special point is 
made by teachers, parents and 
others to carry him along with the 
group; if no dramatic performance, 
no scout outing, no group activity 
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of any kind omits him—and a place 
can always be found within his 
limitations—this child is well on 
his way toward a happy adjust- 
ment. A_ kindly teacher and 
thoughtful parent will deal gently 
with extreme shyness or over-ag- 
gressiveness, the latter sometimes 
found in the child seeking compen- 
sation for a defect that threatens 
to put him on the outside of his 
companions’ interests and to cheat 
him out of what he considers his 
rightful place in the scheme of 
things. 

How important it seems that 
latent talents be sought in the child 
who bears a physical burden, and 
where found, developed as far as 
possible. In their exercise he may 
find his social salvation, or at least, 
many hours of contentment, if not 
a means of future livelihood. The 
development of a love of reading 
and of wisdom in the selection of 
reading matter is of utmost impor- 
tance. The growth of resourceful- 
ness in self-entertainment is not to 
be overlooked. Other valuable les- 
sons have to do with courtesy, per- 
sonal appearance and social poise 
with which to offset in some degree 
the unattractive aspects of the dis- 
ability. 


One point in the handicapped 
child’s Bill of Rights stands out in 
my mind with startling clarity: this 
child has a right to grow up in a 
world which offers him identical 
responsibility with the unhandi- 
capped. The tendency of some 
teachers, not a few parents, in fact, 
much of the normal world, is to 
underestimate the capacity of the 
physically handicapped. Where it is 
assumed that a thing cannot be 
done, the child will not try to do it. 
In time he will come to lean more 





and more on others. Handicapped 
adults sometimes meet this unfor- 
tunate attitude in unhandicapped 
people. The unsolicited, often un- 
wanted “I'll take care of that,” 
“You'd better not try that,” “Let me 
do it for you,” and the like, show 
attitudes that destroy initiative and 
shatter self-confidence. What differ- 
ence if mistakes are made? What 
difference if difficulties are encoun- 
tered? Mistakes and difficulties are 
an inseparable part of all growth. 
This taking for granted a lack of 
capability in any intelligent human 
being and especially in the case of a 
child deficient in physical make-up, 
may lead to tragic consequences, 
The power of the human brain 
should never be discounted. The 
power of unimpaired faculties, 
heightened through training, is al- 
most unbelievable. The potentiali- 
ties of the child burdened with a 
major sense loss will never be re- 
alized unless his latent powers are 
recognized and given the fullest 
possible training and freedom of 
action. There is a fine distinction 
between assumption of incapacity 
and the assistance that all handi- 
capped people must have at times. 
The first says, you cannot do it; the 
second, I'll help you do it. The first 
elbows aside, the second helps for- 
ward. But the help to the child 
should be no more than necessary 
to start him forward under his own 
power. , 
Responsibility is a spiritual qual- 
ity. Its development in the serious- 
ly deafened or progressively hard 
of hearing child leads to adult in- 
dependence in the practice of re- 
ligion. Independence of the emo- 
tional and inspirational stimuli of 
sound and in seeking ever further 
knowledge and love of God. The 
responsible adult never leans on 8 
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physical weakness in an effort to 
shirk the common burdens of life. 
Where the weakness is present from 
childhood, if the trend of training 
is away from any slightest use of 
the defect for an unworthy end, the 
result will be a responsible and 
practical Catholic. I would add “at 
least,” for the result may be an un- 
usually beautiful and strong char- 
acter. I have met many such char- 
acters. 

Moderate to severe sense loss may 
make its appearance in adolescence. 
Or a childhood defect may become 
handicapping at that age—the age 
that is often so painfully self-con- 
scious, so sensitive to the chilling 
winds of ridicule, curiosity, indif- 
ference. Inexperienced in the ways 
of the world, the handicapped adol- 
escent meets many and painful in- 
juries to the spirit before he learns 
how to protect his difference from 
the sharp corners he meets at 
every turn. If the boy or girl 
has had childhood training in rec- 
ognition of a lesser handicap, now 
that it has become very real, he or 
she is better prepared to face it 
bravely and realistically. An im- 
portant lesson to be mastered is 
courageous acknowledgment of 
what may not be immediately obvi- 
ous and a willingness to wear any 
aid or appliance that can benefit. 
Also, in the case of hearing loss, 
regular attendance at lip reading 
classes. 

If only the eyes of the handi- 
capped youth were fixed steadily on 
those paths which are open to him. 
And open paths lie all around him. 
If he would make it a point to be- 
come involved, for the most part, 
with those activities in which he is 
free from the’ restraining hand of 
his defect, he would leave fewer 
heartaches behind him as he travels 





his way. By no means do I refer 
here to a curtailed social life. Dan- 
ger signals should be placed at this 
point. Making new acquaintances 
and building up new friendships 
may be a major problem in this 
young life. It is a problem, how- 
ever, that must be met and solved. 
Running away will not solve it. I 
have a mental picture of the boy or 
girl with hearing difficulties reach- 
ing for a book and starting for the 
stairs and the upper regions on the 
appearance of guests. It is not the 
single action but the tendency to- 
ward a dangerous habit that is un- 
desirable. Even allowing for the 
desirability of giving the normal 
person the initiative in making so- 
cial advances, since he may be un- 
willing to share the physical defect, 
one may yet stand his ground, 
graciously receptive to social op- 
portunities. 

The caliber of parents and other 
daily associates, the inborn spirit of 
the youth, his or her entertaining 
talents, skill in sports and games, 
pleasing personality, a willingness 
to sacrifice self on occasion,—all of 
these and other factors will go a 
long way toward keeping in abey- 
ance the loneliness that, in some 
cases, begins to dog the youth’s 
footsteps with the onset of handi- 
capping infirmity. In later years, 
if or when intensive training has 
made him an authority in his field 
of labor, this in itself will provide 
some material for his social life. 
The self-respect such authority en- 
genders will add to his social poise. 

In the boy or girl who carries the 
cross of a major sense defect the 
life-long battle with pride in the face 
of a humiliating disability makes an 
early start. At the same time, ap- 
preciation of compensations may 
dawn at a tender age. The devel- 
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opment of a philosophy of life may 
begin in immaturity and the youth 
given to reflection may early learn 
something of the relative impor- 
tance of the temporal and the eter- 
nal, of human respect and Divine 
Love. This youth will more cer- 
tainly grasp these spiritual values 
if he has or has had guidance from 
an understanding and _ spiritual- 
minded adult. How few real suc- 
cesses there are in any walk of life 
and under any conditions that can- 
not be traced to the stabilizing in- 
fluence of some much loved or high- 
ly respected person. 

Growth of character is a life-long 
process and the young person faced 
with a formidable enemy that 
threatens to close in on him as the 
years progress has very real need 
of all the weapons that character 
training can put into his hands. If 
his feet are firmly planted on the 
right path, he wants no pity, no 
unmerited rewards, no special fav- 
ors that are not absolutely essential 
to his progress in or out of school, 
be it elementary or secondary school 
or college. And he should have 
none. We all like to feel that our 
achievements measure up to or sur- 
pass the average. To lower the 
standard of excellence in favor of 
a sense impairment is to cheat the 
handicapped child or youth out of 
his triumph. If he has the cour- 
| age and will power and persever- 

ance required, his satisfaction lies 
in marching shoulder to shoulder 
with his companions regardless of 
the cost. 

The hearing handicapped youth 
who aspires to higher education will 
have to work hard. He will have 
to put in long grinding hours of 
over-time study and he will have to 
make more use of reference books 
than will his classmates—if he is 
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to fill in the gaps in classroom ip. 
struction. His reward will be a 
wider knowledge of sources of in. 
formation, the habit of going far out 
of his way for what he wants, inde. 
pendence in research, all of which 
will bear good fruit in later life, 

The choice of a life work, with or 
without higher education, is of no 
small importance where normal 
communication is impaired, or 
where seriously defective vision or 
deformity of body narrow the field, 
If a wise choice is made sufficiently 
early to direct as much specialized 
training as possible into that field, 
the economic future holds less 
doubt. On the other hand, the broad- 
er the education in the liberal arts, 
the broader the adult interests, in- 
suring impersonal habits of thought. 
How easily one may touch on the 
highlights in the training for a life- 
time battle against the enemies of 
the spirit. In some success stories 
of physically handicapped people 
may be found the same weakness 
as in the older lives of the saints. 
Achievements stand out, the goal 
attained is painted in glowing col- 
ors. But the difficulties overcome, 
the methods of surmounting them, 
the pain ignored, the effort involved, 
are all omitted or lightly glossed 
over. Lesser lights then, looking 
for detailed road markers, are left 
with the idea that these successes 
must have been endowed with su- 
perhuman qualities or extraordi- 
nary talents, or, in the deafened, 
phenomenal lip reading skill, s0 
that the way was smoothed before 
them. 


The way before a handicapped 
person is never smooth. Talents 
may be there and native intelligence. 
But it is the spiritual qualities that 
will count most in the long run: 
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Responsibility, dependability, the 
will to win, humility, courage and 

erance. “Perseverance is a 
dogged, unswerving, unbeatable 
courage whose beauty and grace 
are often hidden in the weary stum- 
bling of its walk and the gray 
fatigue of its face. No military 
bands meet perseverance, no trum- 
pets salute it, no parades are staged 
in its honor, no decorations publicly 
conferred. Perseverance knows 


only the dull relentless thud of the 
moments of time and the fighting 
heart holding fast to the necessity 
of fighting through to the end” 
(Walter Farrell, O.P. Companion to 
the Summa). 

Maturity, looking back over the 
road traversed, sees, running like 
a golden thread through the warp 
and woof of struggle and achieve- 
ment, of failure and triumph—the 
Grace of God. 





I HAVE WALKED STRANGE ROADS 


By ALMA RosBIson HIGBEE 


HAVE walked strange roads too long, forgetting 
Ivory welcome down a wild dewberry lane, 

Spun petal-fashion for eager feet of Maytime, 

I have forgotten how gentle tears of rain 

Hung crystal prisms on the slender lilies 

That stood like nuns along a garden walk, 

I have walked strange roads, forgetting 

The golden bees that came with dusty talk 

To whisper drowsy secrets in the clover, 

Of wind that tiptoed by an open door. . 

The singing years upon my heart lie ‘ muted, 

And all roads lead to home and peace, once more. 





A FRIGHTENED MAN 


By GeorGe E. SoKoLsky 


EADERS of Leland Stowe’s 
book, While Time Remains,' 
cannot escape the conclusion that 
he is a frightened man. His fears 
arise from a lack of confidence in 
his own people and a total misunder- 
standing of the military nature of 
the war. This is a charitable view 
of the book, for otherwise it would 
have to be said that by maximizing 
the strength of Soviet Russia and 
minimizing the strength of the 
United States, he hopes to frighten 
the people of the United States into 
a shameless and abject appeasement 
of Stalin. 

And it needs to be remembered 
that Leland Stowe was one of the 
most vehement opponents of the ap- 
peasement of Hitler. It was appar- 
ently wrong to appease Hitler but it 
is right to appease Stalin. Chamber- 
lain is to be forever ridiculed for 
having appeased Hitler at Munich, 
but Roosevelt is to be praised for 
having appeased Stalin at Teheran 
and Yalta. In the unmoral thinking 
of opportunistic liberalism, which 
ignores standards and hops from 
improvisation to improvisation, 
anything goes which fits into one’s 
a priori conclusions. Therefore, 
those who advocate One World— 
divided between the United States 
and Great Britain—can, without the 
slightest moral compunction, turn 
black into white and white into 
black without fear of the consequen- 
ces of their twists and turns. Mr. 
Stowe does this admirably in his 
book, in which he only offers as 
justification for the abasement of 

1 New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


American dignity and honor as a 
nation of principle, the new strategic 
security of Soviet Russia. 

The atom worries Mr. Stowe. We 
accomplished something that Soviet 
Russia failed to accomplish. There- 
fore, in pursuit of higher mathe- 
matics, we should have equalized 
success and failure, by giving Stalin 
the bomb. It is to be recalled that 
shortly after Hiroshima, Stalin an- 
nounced that his scientists would 
quickly produce one. They did not. 
Leland Stowe’s solution for the Rus- 
sian failure is as follows: 

“If there had been imagination or 
psychological awareness in Wash- 
ington (speaking only of top levels), 
President Truman would have called 
a Big Three atomic conference with- 
in three weeks after Hiroshima. In- 
stead, Marshal Stalin was left in 
foreboding seclusion in his Crimean 
retreat, nursing apprehensions and 
counterbalancing actions which can 
only be imagined—where that de- 
gree of obvious imagination exists. 
The essential facts are plain. The 
United States created the atomic 
crisis .. .” 

During the entire war, the United 
States knew that Russia was un- 
trustworthy. We. poured billions 
of dollars in war supplies into that 
country, yet not an American could 
enter it to observe the use of our ma- 
terials. Although the United States 
was supplying Soviet Russia with 
full information as to its plans and 
Britain’s plans, not a single Amer- 
ican officer was permitted to ob- 
serve action on the Russian front. In 
fact, Americans were not permitted 

















to ferry American planes, which we 
were giving them for nothing, into 
Soviet Russia. When conference was 

necessary, it was always imperative 

to go to Stalin—to Moscow, to 

Teheran, to Yalta. But Stalin would 

never meet our sick and ailing Pres- 

ident even halfway around the 

world. And after Potsdam, it be- 

came increasingly clear that not a 

single agreement made at Teheran, 

at Yalta, at Potsdam was being 

kept by the Russians. How dared 

we give the greatest weapon we 

had created and owned to such a 

nation? 

Yet, Leland Stowe, exalting Soviet 
Russia and belittling the United 
States, says that the United States 
created the atomic crisis and his 
solution is one world under a kind 
of Russian hegemony. 

He states seven handicaps under 
which the United States suffers: 

1. “Lack of experience in han- 
dling world affairs .. .” 

2. “By the long-established in- 
clination of American voters to 
leave foreign affairs to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State .. .” 

3. “In general a lack of active 
civic responsibility on the part of 
Americans...” 

4. “The widespread American as- 
sumption that technological and ma- 
terial progress automatically consti- 
tutes political progress . . .” 

5. “The pretty general tendency 
to believe that what the all-wise 
founding fathers shaped in 1787 is 
sufficiently all-embracing to meet 
the formidable industrial, economic, 
and social strains of the U. S. A. in 
1946 or 1947—without constant ad- 
justments and rather frequent 


amendments or revisions . . .” 

6. “The curious aversion of a ma- 
jority of Americans to political 
ideas .. .” 
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7. “. . . Throughout our history 
American energy, audacity, self-re- 
liance, and mechanical ingenuity (to 
mention the most obvious) have con- 
tributed vastly to the nation’s prog- 
ress. Yet throughout our history 
Americans have revealed the faults 
of their qualities .. .” 


These sentences are selected out 
of paragraphs but they do not in 
any way change the context or im- 
pair Mr. Stowe’s logic by excerpting. 
Yet, what is Mr. Stowe’s logic? In 
no other country, except within the 
British Empire, are the people per- 
mitted to interest themselves in 
politics as they do freely in the 
United States. In no other country 
are newspapers, magazines and 
books as free as in the United States. 
What, for instance, would have hap- 
pened to Mr. Stowe and his book, 
had he written it and even attempt- 
ed to publish it in Soviet Russia as 
critical of Russia as he is of the 
United States? And does not that 
one fact belie Mr. Stowe’s argument 
against American immaturity? 

There is not space to consider Mr. 
Stowe’s argument chapter by chap- 
ter. They are all of one nature: the 
United States is a pretty poor coun- 
try; Soviet Russia is the mightiest 
thing that ever happened and full 
of perfection. And it all leads up to 
one concept: “World Government, 
or World Anarchy.” Mr. Stowe am- 
plifies Union Now. He pursues the 
Willkie line despite the evidences of 
Willkie confusion. He asks: 

“... But how can the right of na- 
tions to wage individual wars be 
curbed without the creation of a 
common and supreme law above all 
nations? This means, in turn, that 
nothing less than a new world sov- 
ereignty can hope to restrain nations 
from actions which would destroy 
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most of our civilization, probably 
for many generations or for cen- 
turies.” 

And then he says that “As logic 
these facts would appear impreg- 
nable ...” But what is it that is 
logical? Is it one government in 
the sense of a super-state, or is it 
that nations by contract accept a 
code of international law such as 
the Concert of Powers, the League 
of Nations, and now UN? Is it 
necessary to sacrifice national sov- 
ereignty to accept the authority of 
a Hague Tribunal or a World Court? 

The real problem, and Mr. Stowe 
ignores that altogether, is not that 
national sovereignty creates war, but 
rather that those who rule mankind 
reject moral criteria for human in- 
tercourse. What are the morals of 
Soviet Russia? Of Tito? Of the 
Polish government? What moral 
system binds the world together? 
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What is to be the moral basis of Mr. 
Stowe’s super-state? 

Mr. Stowe answers: “. . , Listen- 
ing, we hear: ‘Awake, and live! We 
are the understanding. We are the 
believing. We are the undefeated, 
Come, you of many nations. Come, 
and there shall be one house for 
many nations, and the earth shall be 
ours, and the fullness thereof. Come, 
for there are but five minutes more 
—and the night is short, or the night 
will be forever. Come, you of every 
nation. We are on the march. This 
way lies the dawn!’” 

Precisely what does that say? 
What does this accumulation of 
words tell us. And yet we can sum- 
marize the necessities of the human 
race in one sentence: “Do unto 
others as you would have them do 
unto you.” And it is not necessary 
to establish a super-state to establish 
a moral rule of reason. 


N the one hand, we are told that friendly relations between the 
Western democracies and Russia are indispensable to world 
peace and it is everybody’s duty over here to try to understand Rus- 


sia. On the other hand, we read that Moscow throws out of office 
91 per cent of the local party presidents in the Ukraine and 64 per 
cent of the party secretaries. Moscow obviously knows more about 
the Ukrainian people than any foreign student can ‘hope to learn, 
but between Moscow and the Ukrainians there seems to be consid- 
erable misunderstanding. Such remarks are not necessarily defeat- 
ist. Our aim, rather, is to suggest that international “understanding” 
is not really the most important factor in world peace. More im- 
portant than understanding is good-will. 
—“Topics of The Times,” The New York Times, September 17th. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A PRIEST IN CONGRESS 


HEN CLAY, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, has 
just invited the Delegate from the 
Territory of Michigan to discuss the 
proposed new road that would link 


Detroit with Chicago. 

All eyes are turned to an elderly 
Roman Catholic priest who arises, 
addresses the chair, and begins to 
speak in a clear, strong voice with 


a heavy French accent. Tall and 
gaunt, the almost cadaverous thin- 
ness of his face accentuated by a 
livid scar on his cheek, he pushes 
his glasses up on his forehead as 
he plunges into his argument, the 
carefully prepared sheaf of notes in 
his hand now disregarded. 
Eloquently he pictures the begin- 
nings of a great new America, linked 
from East to West by the “Grand 
Canal” in New York State now near- 
ing completion and the proposed 
road that would extend into the 
heart of what is still the wilderness. 
To patriots he pleads that the West 
would be easier to defend with this 
access to its farthest reaches. And 
to those with the “westering” spirit 
he tells of the rich land awaiting 


settlers and of the hardships which 
they must endure before they reach 
their goal. He points out that the 
increased yield to the Government 
in sale of public lands, once they 
become accessible, will far more 
than pay the costs of construction 
of the road. 

Who is this spokesman for the 
wilderness? Father Gabriel Richard, 
of the Society of St. Sulpice, Vicar 
General of Detroit and a member of 
the Congress of the United States. 
The time was January 28, 1825, dur- 
ing the Twenty-third Congress, and 
his spirited plea, which was heeded, 
contributed greatly to the future 
growth of the States of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

Unique though his Congressional 
service may have been, it was only 
one of a series of episodes in the life 
of a man whose career is made of 
the stuff of which adventure books 
are written, and of whom an early 
historian of the State of Michigan 
said: “Father Richard would have 
been a man of mark in any commu- 
nity and at any time.” 

Gabriel Richard was born in 
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Saintes, France, on October 15, 
1767, the son of a civil servant in 
the French government and a scion 
of the lower nobility. He was edu- 
cated at the College of Saintonge 
and in Sulpician seminaries and 
was ordained to the priesthood in 
1791 on his twenty-fourth birthday. 
His first assignment was as an in- 
structor in a seminary of the Sul- 
picians, but the outbreak of anti- 
clerical violence during the French 
Revolution caused him and a group 
of his associates to flee the country. 
This was accomplished not wholly 
without violence, and as a memento 
of this encounter with a mob he 
bore a livid scar on his cheek for the 
remainder of his life. 

Embarking from France on April 
2, 1792, Father Richard and several 
fellow Sulpicians arrived in Balti- 
more on June 24th, and reported to 
Bishop John Carroll. He was to 
have taught at St. Mary’s Seminary 
in Baltimore, but as the seminary 
was not yet ready for him and his 
companions, and as Bishop Carroll 
had need of a young and vigorous 
priest in the development of the far- 
flung reaches of his vast diocese, 
Father Richard soon found himself 
on the way to the country of the 
Illinois Indians, with his principal 
post at Kaskaskia. We can well 
imagine the tremendous adjust- 
ments that had to be made by 
the continentally bred Frenchman 
thrust into a virtually unmapped 
wilderness. The scant handful of 
trappers and fur traders in the area 
were a wild lot and the Indians were 
even less promising. But his ascetic 
training and tastes, and his apostolic 
zeal helped him to adapt himself to 
life on the frontier, and by horse 
and sleigh he soon made himself a 
well-known figure. 

He might have labored here fruit- 
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fully for untold years, but transfer 
of the Michigan territory was made 
from the Diocese of Quebec to that 
of Bishop Carroll in 1789, when 
British troops withdrew in favor of 
the United States. Thus did the 
Church follow Caesar, and Bishop 
Carroll called upon his French- 
speaking Sulpicians to take over this 
new charge, which had been almost 
completely neglected for several dec- 
ades because it had been in a sort 
of political no man’s land. Father 
Richard went to Detroit as an assis- 
tant to Father Michael Levadaux 
who was designated as pastor of St. 
Anne’s Parish, which included all of 
present-day Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Father Levadaux was rather old, 
and from the beginning the younger 
priest undertook the more difficult 
tasks of visiting the outlying areas. 
In 1799 he visited Mackinaw, and 
sadly wrote: “It is very painful to 
see so many poor creatures left with- 
out instruction, several of them 
scarcely knowing how to make the 
Sign of the Cross.” 

On the shores of Lake Michigan 
he visited and preached to the Ot- 
tawa Indians and offered to send 
them a mission. They were friendly 
but not overly enthusiastic, and 
Father Richard’s own analysis of 
the situation was: “The truth of the 
matter is that they are so much ad- 
dicted to the use of ardent spirits 
that that they care.little about re- 
ligion. The trade there is principal- 
ly in liquors, and as long as this 
state of things exists there can be no 
prospect of making them Chris- 
tians.” 

This he attacked at the source, and 
bitterly opposed the use of strong 
drink or even tobacco throughout 
the parish. And he exercised his 
force of character among the traders 
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to ensure fair dealing with the In- 
dians. Word of this reached them 
quickly and his popularity among 
the red men grew steadily. In spite 
of the many obstacles he made 
steady progress, and although the 
white population in the territory 
did not exceed 4,000, by 1801 he had 
a class of 520 parishioners ready 
for confirmation by Bishop Denault 
of Quebec, who came to officiate. 

The same year Father Levadaux 
was recalled and Father Richard was 
designated as Vicar General for the 
area. By now he had become an 
eloquent preacher in English as well 
as French, and his demands for re- 
form were being felt as life became 
somewhat less rugged. In 1802 he 
opened a primary school in Detroit 
and in 1804 established an academy 
for young ladies for which he first 
instructed the teachers. This soon 
was broadened to give basic instruc- 
tion for future seminary students 
and aspirants for the priesthood. 
Throughout this time he also con- 
tinued to labor among the Indians. 

A terrible set-back occurred when 
Detroit was destroyed by fire in 
1805, but he led the work of recon- 
struction, and regular church serv- 
ices were held in a tent. Catholic 
life had to go on, and he saw to it 
that none of the sacraments went 
unadministered. 

By 1807 he was a figure of such 
importance to Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike that he was invited by 
the Governor to lecture to him and 
his staff on religion and morals in 
general. In fact he was quasi-offi- 
cially made the chaplain for the 
territory. It appears that he was 
thus the first Catholic priest in the 
United States to lecture to non-Cath- 
olics. Every Sunday at noon he 
spoke at the Council House on gen- 
eral principles of religion and ethics. 
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To Bishop Carroll he wrote: “As 
there was no English minister here 
of any denomination, I thought it 
might be of some utility to take 
possession of the ground.” 

In 1809 he made the arduous jour- 
ney to Baltimore to report in person 
to the Bishop and to bring back 
many things that were needed for 
the development of the parish. Most 
significant of these were a fully 
equipped printing press and a 
trained printer. But there were also 
carding machines, spinning wheels 
and looms, to develop the husbandry 
of the settlers and turn them toward 
further self-sufficiency. 

From the printing press there 
came a newspaper, the first in the 
Northwest, which was published but 
a short time, since there were other 
more pressing demands upon the 
facilities of the press. In short 
order there followed a primary 
grade speller, several books of 
prayers, selection from the French 
poets, the laws of the Territory, and, 
most important of all, a Bible for the 
Indians. 

Once again calamity interrupted 
the growth of Father Richard’s mis- 
sion, this time in the form of the 
War of 1812. An inept defense of 
the city of Detroit by the American 
commander led to a speedy British 
victory. Because of his great influ- 
ence with the rank and file of the 
community, General Brock, of the 
British forces, sought to compel 
Father Richard to take an oath of 
loyalty to the British crown, but the 
priest remained adamant in his re- 
fusal. Unable to break his resis- 
tance, General Brock had him 
thrown into prison at Fort Malden. 
But even this misfortune proved 
auspicious, for his presence is cred- 
ited with preventing a general mas- 
sacre of the prisoners by the Indians 
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who were associated with the Brit- 
ish. And after a period of time he 
was released at the insistence of the 
Indian leader, Tecumseh. 

After the war, General Lewis Cass, 
later a member of President Jack- 
son’s cabinet and himself a candi- 
date for the presidency, became gov- 
ernor of the territory, and the num- 
ber of settlers increased steadily. 
Father Richard was no longer the 
sole clergyman. In 1809 a Meth- 
odist congregation had been organ- 
ized, and in 1816 the Rev. John Mon- 
teith, a Princeton graduate began to 
preach. He followed the Calvinist 
line of thought, but his Protestant- 
ism was not denominational. 

Father Richard was ever a man 
of broad perspective, and he co- 
operated wholeheartedly with the 
Rev. Mr. Monteith in ministering to 
the moral and educational as well as 
the spiritual needs of the commun- 
ity. In 1817, they were the princi- 
pal founders of what is now the 
University of Michigan, with Mon- 
teith as president and Father Rich- 
ard as vice president. In addition to 
this office and to serving as a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, he was 
also professor for six of the thirteen 
departments of the infant univer- 
sity. 

In deference to truth, it must be 
pointed out that Father Richard 
was not the recipient of a unani- 
mous devotion from his parishion- 
ers. Himself ascetic and complete- 
ly abstemious, his uncompromising 
strictness alienated many who did 
not wish to accept his rigid control. 
And thunderous orator that he was, 
he did not hesitate to call out their 
shortcomings from the pulpit. But 
by the non-Catholic portion of the 
community, who did not fall victim 
to his unrelenting severity, he was 
almost universally admired. 
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In 1821, he was ordered by Bishop 
Flaget to excommunicate a member 
of his parish who had been divorced 
and remarried in violation of the 
tenets of the Church. This he did, 
denouncing the culprit from the 
pulpit as an adulterer. The former 
communicant sued him for libel and 
was awarded a judgment of $1,116. 
Father Richard refused to accept the 


. validity of the judgment, standing 


on his right to perform his clerical 
duties without being answerable for 
his conduct. Although friends of- 
fered to pay the judgment, he re- 
fused to permit them to do so, and 
was jailed. 

While this legal wrangling was in 
progress, an election was being held 
for the post of territorial Delegate 
to Congress. At the insistence of 
friends who believed that he could 
be an eloquent pleader for the needs 
of the Territory, Father Richard 
consented to be a candidate. He won 
easily in a five-way race, his closest 
opponent being John Biddle, brother 
of Nicholas Biddle, president of the 
Bank of the United States, and a 
scion of the famous Philadelphia 
family. Opposed by a portion of 
his own parishioners, he polled a 
heavy vote among the non-Catholic 
voters. 

Freed from prison to take his seat 
in the House of Representatives, the 
judgment was later invalidated on 
the same basis as that of Father 
Richard’s argument, that he could 
not be held personally liable for acts 
relating to the performance of his 
clerical duties. He took his seat 
in December of 1823, only to find 
his election contested by Biddle, 
who challenged the jurisdiction of 
the territorial court which had ad- 
mitted him to citizenship. Biddle’s 
claim was speedily dissipated by a 
special committee of the House, and 
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Father Richard entered upon his 
duties without further hindrance. 

A territorial delegate, lacking a 
yote, was more of a lobbyist than a 
legislator, and he was zealous in 
presenting and urging action upon 
petitions for school grants, streets, 
roads, and other public improve- 
ments. His only recorded speech 
is that mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, in which he advocated 
the construction of a new road from 
Chicago to Detroit. 

He turned his salary as delegate 
over to the parish of St. Anne, but 
none the less his re-election was op- 
posed by a number of his parishion- 
ers, led by a malcontent member of 
the trustees of the parish, and he lost 


to Austin E. Wing. Back home, de- 
spite his mounting years, he con- 
tinued to expand his activities. His 
parish now boasted eight churches, 
six primary schools, two academies, 
and a chapel for Indians. 

An epidemic of cholera gripped 
Detroit, and the old priest went his 
usual way among the stricken, aid- 
ing them in their suffering and ad- 
ministering the last rites where nec- 
essary, until he himself fell a victim 
to the plague and died on February 
25, 1833. Plans were under way to 
raise his parish to a diocese and 
without a doubt he would have been 
elevated to the post of Bishop had 
he lived but a few months more. 

JAMES M. RosBrow. 


HE air is full of strident sounds, noises which assail the ear with 
terrible dissonance, leaving no echo. For an echo is a ghost of 


sound, which can only be heard in the midst of silence, and there is 
no silence. This is an element which seems to have departed out of 
a world in which everyone is intent upon talking at once and that at 
the voice’s pitch, shrieking anger, vituperation, recrimination, or 
taking its pleasure tumultuously and in crowds, a world whose very 
music is blatant, with almost maniacal overtones. It is not strange 
that much of this stridency should have found its way into current 
literature, which is characterized by an atmosphere of hysteria that 
cannot be attributed entirely to the war. The war was only one of 
the discords symptomatic of a condition that started long ago, when 
men first began to lose the habit of silence. This is a habit naturally 
associated with solitude, and these are times in which few men dare 
to be alone, with themselves, much less with the Absolute. 


—Dr. Brancue Mary Ke.ty, “Adventures Among Books” (Cardinal Hayes Literature 
Committee for N.C.W.C.), October 19th. 













BSEN in The Wild Duck showed the 

poison contained in an overdose of 
reality. The value of faith, even if 
only in a pipe dream, is now set forth 
in grim fashion by Eugene O’Neill in 
The Iceman Cometh, a play without 
parallel in drama. Somehow he man- 
ages to keep an audience awake in 
their chairs for a four-hour discussion 
between some human dregs in the 
Bowery. When the first curtain dis- 
closes ten derelicts asleep at tables be- 
hind a bar, it doesn’t seem possible that 
audience endurance can be pushed so 
far and yet O’Neill’s dialogue and the 
actors who bring it to life contrive to 
rivet attention through all four acts. 
If there is no blasphemy in the lines, 
the vocabulary is what might be ex- 
pected. It is not agreeable nor are the 
curses but they are never the self-con- 
scious discoloration used to give atmos- 
phere; they are so much a part of the 
man speaking that they are often sub- 
merged in the action. There are also 
three girls in the cast. From the con- 
text what they represent is obvious. 
They are the most repellent portion 
of the drama. 

“The end is where we start from,” 
says T. S. Eliot. O’Neill, just as natur- 
alists might turn to an amoeba, has dug 
down into the mud of life to prove 
that even men who have nothing left 
to live for still cling to a tomorrow. 
The mud can’t quite engulf them so 
long as they have one ill-shod foot on 
the slippery step of an illusion, where 
the whisky which landed them in the 
mud, is the only handrail. For the 
Harvard man, whose Father was an 
embezzler; for the British Captain, who 
stole from his Regiment; for the Boer 
General who surrendered; for the ex- 
policeman, circus man, foreign corre- 
spondent, Negro gambler, there is still 
the pretense of a comeback. Old Harry 
Hope, the proprietor, who shelters 
these companions in misery, has made 
it his Credo that it was his Bessie’s 
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“WHO AGAINST HOPE BELIEVED IN HOPE” 





death that drove him to drink for sor. 
row. Larry, the ex-I.W.W. (the date 
is 1912) denies he is broken-hearted 
and declares he has retired to life’s 
grandstand where he can feel no more 
pity. Even the three girls and the 
bartenders refuse to think of them- 
selves by the names they are. 

It is Hickey, the prosperous drun- 
mer, who comes twice a year to 
Harry’s for a drunken carouse, and 
now arrives cold sober, who says he 
has found a way to peace without 
liquor. It is to face reality. He con- 
vinces each one of them that their “to- 
morrow” is today; he dresses them up 
and sends them on their way. He even 
forces Harry to confess that his Bessie 
was a nag and a nuisance, and Harry 
goes out to take the walk round the 
Ward he has put off for twenty years. 
Hickey is shaken, however, when 
Harry comes back so broken in spirit 
that even whisky can’t hearten him. 
It’s the same with all the others, From 
friendly bums, they turn into snarling, 
tortured wretches. They wake Hickey 
from his own pipe dream. 

Act I. which lasts an hour, is the in- 
troduction to the characters. Act Il. 
is the birthday celebration for old 
Harry, arranged by Hickey. Act IIl. 
is where Hickey pushes his poor 
guinea-pigs off their last step and 
shoots them out through the Bar’s 
swinging doors. Act IV. is where 
Hickey tells his story and it takes 
fifteen minutes. Hickey’s story is 
based on the psychology of Fedya in 
Tolstoy’s Redemption, “We love peo- 
ple for the good we do them and we 
hate them for the harm.” 

Hickey never had been any good but 
Ellen loved him from high school days 
and always forgave him. If only Ellen 
had sometimes scolded or been tempt- 
ed herself, it wouldn’t have been so 
bad for Hickey. He used to make a 
joke about Ellen and the iceman to his 
pals to save his own face because he 
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hurt her so much. When he boasted 
that he had found peace for them 
both, he had fooled himself into think- 
ing that he still loved Ellen—it was the 
only decency he had left. Then he re- 
alized that he really hated Ellen be- 
cause she had made him hate himself. 
With Larry, the old I.W.W., it was the 
other way round. He fell off life’s 
grandstand when he found pity in his 
heart; he was only a cripple in the 
arena, not an heroic spectator. For him 
and Hickey the only foothold now 
above the slime is death. The others 
turn back dazedly to their “tomor- 
rows.” Hickey is a loony. 

Now that O’Neill has shown how the 
human soul stretches up for something 
even from the depths, perhaps he will 
carry the same theme to higher levels. 

It would be difficult to improve the 
cast from Dudley Digges as Harry the 
irascible, generous old drunk to Carl 
Benton Reid’s full-toned, philosophic 
Larry, Nicholas Joy’s ruddy, irrepres- 
sible remittance man and James Bar- 
ton’s slick Hickey. Eddie Dowling, as 
director, has the courage to keep the 
action, so far as physical action is con- 
cerned, almost static, Robert Edmond 
Jones’s set has an eerie neutrality of 
tone which makes the few red and 
green ribbon streamers for Hickey’s 
party fairly glow with color. It is an 
exacting play for the actors, particu- 
larly the long stretches where they sit 
saying nothing, waiting for their cues. 
The play runs from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
with an hour out for dinner. It marks 
an evening not easily forgotten; horrid 
in association; brutal in its crudity; 
unflinching in its purpose; written 
with piercing analysis, truth and in- 
sight. Some may call it a psychological 
masterpiece; others a theatrical mon- 
strosity. In all events it bears the 
mark of a great playwright and, 
strangely enough, a poet. Only a poet 
could have probed those outcast, piti- 
ful souls. As always, with O’Neill, evil 
has no palliation.—At the Martin Beck. 


CyRANO dE BercErac.—“It is to the 
soul of Cyrano that I had wished to 
dedicate this poem, but since it has 
passed into you, Coquelin, it is to you 
I dedicate it” (Edmond Rostand). 

Since Coquelin has thus become the 
measure of the part, it is pleasant to be 
able to mention him with another 
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Cyrano who has caught up the torch 
of a great tradition. José Ferrer has 
an enthusiasm for his profession which 
has swept him from Charley’s Aunt to 
Othello and to a tour of Richard III. 
this summer when he might have been 
taking time off after a tryout of Cyrano. 
This is the type of actor to whom the 
flaming Gascon is a natural compan- 
ion. 

Cyrano is written in the spacious 
scale of romantic tragedy of Schiller 
and Goethe but with French wit and 
that sense of the theater which ultra 
moderns refer to as “ham.” In Italy, 
d’Annunzio and Sem Benelli, echoing 
the poetry, lost the wit and reddened 
romance with sensual overtones. Eng- 
lish dramatic literature in the nine- 
teenth century has nothing compar- 
able. Rostand stands high above the 
mediocrity of Stephen Phillips, the 
honey of Tennyson and the gall of 
Shelley’s Cenci, his panache of nobility 
floating over a bastion of irony. Gen- 
tleman are not now the fashion on the 
stage but Rostand’s hero is also a brag- 
gart, a spendthrift, a duellist, a snob 
and a poet. The handicap of a nose 
like Mr. Punch would have sent him 
nowadays to a plastic surgeon or into 
circles of neuroses but Cyrano saved 
himself with a sense of humor. He 
was trapped, however, by his chivalry. 
Loyalty to the dead Christian, prevent- 
ed his telling Roxane the secret which 
would have made her Madame de 
Bergerac. 

The play is not a simple one to pro- 
duce. It is as full of rich detail as a 
tapestry, each of the five acts contain- 
ing enough dramatic material for a 
modern drama. There is also the haz-' 
ard of translating Rostand’s polished 
verse with its inimitable elegance of 
expression and crisp rhyming aptitude. 
Bryan Hooker’s version is sensibly con- 
tent with sound and simple English. 
Mr. Ferrer has made some cuts for it’s 
a long play and French is spoken faster 
than English. The most notable omis- 
sion is the rondeau, “These are the 
Cadets of Gascogne.” Mr. Hampden 
used to get applause on it but Mr. Fer- 
rer said he felt it made too artificial 
a break in the action. A “rondeau” 
proper has four stanzas of eight lines 
each and only two rhymes throughout. 
It was a very neat stunt in French to 
find ten rhymes to “Gascogne” but in 
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English it would baffle even an Ogden 
Nash. 

In Act I. Ferrer gives a splendid reci- 
tation in the grand manner of the 
famous “Nose” speech. The duel, dur- 
ing which he composes his Ballade, 
takes one back to the lithe days of 
Douglas Fairbanks. The combatants 
cover the stage—up steps and down— 
backwards and forwards — feints— 
ripostes—counterstrokes—the oppon- 
ent disarmed—given another chance— 
run through! And Ferrer enjoys it as 
much as Cyrano. The curtain falls on 
a brilliant pageant as the company fol- 
low Cyrano to his next encounter. “No, 
thank you,” in Act IL., is delivered with 
force and variety. I had dreaded the 
scene in Act III. where Cyrano poses as 
a maniac from the moon but Ferrer 
put so much humor and grotesqueness 
into the folly that it was really good 
fun. The love scene is the weakest. 
Bernhardt kept herself behind a lat- 
tice when Cyrano, below her balcony, 
pretends he is Christian, but now Rox- 
ane, staring full at him, makes it quite 
unbelievable. It seems unfair, how- 
ever, to invoke a memory of this 
scene when Coquelin’s delivery of Ros- 
tand’s verse and Bernhardt’s voice 
made it Olympian. In Lemuel Ayers’ 
design, the traditional tree, with fall- 
ing leaves in Act V. (the Convent gar- 
den) has been changed to a stone 
cross. Ferrer’s Cyrano is as violent in 
dying as living. He needs no tree to 
support him as he fights his imagi- 
nary duel but makes his passes up the 
steps and down and falls alone—not, 
as before, in his friends’ arms. 

Hiram Sherman, as Ragueneau, the 
pastry cook, who preferred sonnets to 
tarts, has a very engaging and piquant 
simplicity. De Guiche is a romantic 
soldier with Ralph Clanton; Ernest 
Graves’ Christian, good looking except 
for an evil wig; William Woodson a 
sympathetic Le Bret. Paula Laurence 
as the Duenna seems to have stepped 
straight out of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; she makes so much of a small 
part, one wishes it were longer. On 
the other hand, the Roxane of Frances 
Reid, is completely modern. She is 
charming, well-bred and Anglo-Saxon 
with no hint of the spoiled Parisian 
beauty and poseuse, the Précieuse who 
fed herself on phrases. In fact the 


little scene which showed Roxane at- 
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tending a next door meeting of her 
Précieuses friends, has been left out, 
It underlined her character in French 
a probably meant too little in Eng. 
ish. 

The sets and costumes of Lemuel 
Ayers are more in the genre of grand 
opera than Ayers at his best; the in- 
cidental music is by Paul Bowles, 
Melchor G. Ferrer is to be congraty- 
lated on the sustained tempo of the 
action; everyone must be grateful to 
José Ferrer for producing and cre. 
ating a great Cyrano.—At the Alvin, 


Gypsy Lapy.—Victor Herbert’s For- 
tune Teller and Serenade have been 
combined in a handsome way by Ed- 
win Lester, the West Coast impresario 
whose Song of Norway brought him an 
East Coast triumph. Mr. Lester has 
given his composite operetta all the 
best trimmings—sets by Aronson; cos- 
tumes by Miles White; with Melville 
Cooper to bring comedy to the not 
very original role of the Gypsy King: 
Clarence Derwent to lend prestige to 
the musical Baron; George Britton to 
sing the “Gypsy Love Song” and Gil- 
bert Russell to give style to “Spring- 
tide”; a chorus who can dance, sing 
and look pretty all at once, and Helena 
“— from Song of Norway in the title 
role. 

Only pirates can compete with gyp- 
sies on the stage for pure banality and 
a good many harsh comments have 
been made about the Gypsy Lady 
libretto which doesn’t do much better 
for the Romany ryes than Trovatore. 
Certainly gypsies in the theater are 
very different from the characters de 
scribed by George Borrow nor would 
Mr. Jasper Petulengro recognize any- 
thing very familiar about his French 
cousins were he to meet them in the 
New Century but I: also doubt if the 
Victor Herbert songs would fit real 
gypsies any better than Mr. White's 
cheerful costumes. On the whole, Mr. 
Lester is probably sagacious in keep- 
ing his story in the vein of the music 
while adding distinction to both with 
the quality of the cast who sing the 
luxuriantly melodious songs. 

Melville Cooper really does manage 
to get laughs as the bogus king of 
Ruritania and Derwent has an innate 
graciousness and polish which set 4 
standard for the whole production 
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where Miss Bliss is a dashing Romany 
Princess and John Tyers and Doreen 
Wilson give all they have to “I love 
you—I adore you.” There is nothing 
that jars in Gypsy Lady; it is all as har- 
monious as its harmonies and for 
those who cavil at it’s being behind 
the times, a busy box-office may an- 
swer with Boris, “Piff-paff.”"—At the 
New Century. 


Tue BALLeT.— Three ballet com- 
panies have just been dancing in New 
York and two of them are Russian. To 
assuage the public confusion, a para- 
graph of explanation seems in order: 
It was in 1932 that Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo was organized by Col. W. 
de Basil and René Blum on the Riviera 
with some of Diaghilev’s former com- 
pany. In 1938, de Basil and Blum sev- 
ered partnership. De Basil, with 


Lichine, went to South America and 
Blum took the name Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and engaged Massine as 
director and S. Hurok as manager. In 
1942, S. Hurok left Blum to manage the 
Ballet Theater: now he has left the 
Ballet Theater and brought back the 


De Basil Ballet Russe from Buenos 
Aires. Meanwhile in the U. S. A., in 
1933, Lincoln Kirstein and James War- 
burg opened the American School of 
the Ballet under Balanchine from 
which Kirstein developed the Ballet 
Caravan for the creation of purely 
American ballets while Mordkin de- 
veloped a Russian ballet with Ameri- 
can dancers, and budding from these 
double stems in 1939 came the Ballet 
Theater. 

Original Ballet Russe (De Basil). — 
Mr. Hurok always insisted on billing 
the Ballet Theater as Russian Ballet so 
now he may not regret managing a 
company which hasn’t a single ballet 
of American life in its repertoire 
(Frankie and Johnny and Rodeo are 
the property of the Monte Carlo Co.) 
He has inherited such a Diaghilev dud 
as Scheherazade which belongs to the 
days of “Turkish Corners” but he has 
also acquired the best creations of the 
short-lived Ballet Internationale—Mute 
Wife, Sebastian and Constantia, and 
as these are all by young American 
choreographers, he isn’t quite as Rus- 
sian as he sounds. Unfortunately the 
new ballet by John Taras, Camille is 
such very weak tea that only the Cecil 
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Beaton sets and costumes give it any 
color and it affords no opportunity to 
Markova and Dolin. It is sad to think 
that Dolin is cut off from dancing in 
Bluebeard or Fair at Sorochinsk and 
Markova from Romeo and Juliet for 
they all belong to Ballet Theater and 
Dolin and Markova are guest artists 
with Hurok. His other soloists are 
Eglevsky and Rosella Hightower, a 
brilliant and distinguished team. I 
haven’t yet seen Cain and Abel or Yara 
but compared to Tudor’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Lichine and Clifford’s Francesca 
Da Rimini (1937) is confused and im- 
mature. By some strange whim, a 
Botticelli angel hovers happily about 
Paolo and Francesca just as they are 
yielding to temptation and in a vision, 
along with some other primitive Italian 
maidens, Lancelot and Guinevere step 
from the pages of the book they are 
reading, clad in skins like ancient 
Britons. Mr. Hurok has an excellent 
orchestra with Zlatin and Dorati as 
conductors.—At the Metropolitan. 
Ballet Theater. — After the success 
and acclaim of a summer season in 
England, the Ballet Theater, under the 
management of Lucia Chase and Oliver 
Smith, returns with Les Patineurs by 
the British choreographer, Frederick 
Ashton, with décor by Cecil Beaton and 
a new design for Giselle by Berman. 
I haven’t yet seen either of these but I 
did see Nora Kaye give a great perform- 
ance in Tudor’s Pillar of Fire, and en- 
joyed Fancy Free as much as ever with 
Michael Kidd and Tommy Rall taking 
the places of Jerome Robbins and Har- 
old Lang. Lang is still with musical 
comedy and Robbins and Janet Reed 
have retired for the present but Hugh 
Laing is back to dance Romeo and 
Undertow; and John Kriza is becom- 
ing more and more a dependable and 
versatile dancer and actor. Ballet 
Theater has not only developed the 
introspective genius of Antony Tudor 
but has infused poetry into everyday 
American life with a gaiety and fresh- 
ness all its own. Youskevitch has 
now taken the place of Eglevsky as 
their classical dancer and brought su- 
perb grace to a Pas de Deux with Alicia 
Alonzo.—At the Broadway. 
Competition may be an incentive 
to effort but we regret the severance 
in the ballet world. Hurok brought 
financial security to Ballet Theater and 
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his business sagacity and experience 


as a rival manager will certainly keep 


Ballet Theater on its toes but we hope 
in the spring they will choose differ- 


ent dates for their visits. 







December, 1939 





Lire WitH Fatuer.—Settling down 
for its seventh winter!—At the Bijou. 





May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—1,750,000 soldiers and 
sailors enjoyed the USO company in 
the Pacific.—At the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TuRTLE.—Beatrice 
Pearson, Alan Baxter and Vicki Cum- 
mings are now in this comedy so un- 
fortunately subversive of moral stand- 
ards.—At the Morosco. 


October 


ANNA Lucasta.—Excellent all Negro 
cast in sordid drama.—At the Mans- 
field. 


December 


Harvey.—Frank Fay and his buddy, 
the rabbit, are still at the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


January, 1945 
CAROUSEL. — Splendid musical ver- 
sion of Liliom.—At the Majestic. 


Deep ARE THE Roots.—Inter-racial 
drama with good cast and strong emo- 
tion.—At the Fulton. 


December 


THe Rep Mit.t.—Revival of Victor 
Herbert but without original come- 
dians.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNnion.—Comedy hit 
about the coming Presidential election. 
At the Hudson. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Lapy WINDERMERE’S FAN may be 
highly recommended as a fine anti- 
dote to The Iceman Cometh. It wil) 
be reviewed next month.—Aft the 
Cort. 


February 


SHow Boat.—Sumptuous revival at 
the Ziegfeld. 


March 


Born YESTERDAY.—Smart farce about 
a racketeer who makes a mistake when 
he educates his girl.—At the Lyceum. 


O Mistress Mine.—The Lunts at 
their most beguiling in a British con- 
edy of twisted moral standards, —Al 
the Empire. 

April 


THREE TO MAKE ReEApy.—A revue 
with highlights when Ray Bolger is 
dancing or Brenda Forbes does a 
sketch. At other times occasionally 
lacking in good taste.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 

June 


CALL ME MistTer.—Delightfully fresh 
and gay revue, written, played and 
produced by ex-service men and girls. 
—At the National. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your Gun.—Ethel Mer- 
man at her best as Annie Oakley with 
Buffalo Bill and his Wild West Show. 
Lyrics by Irving Berlin. Fast and 
funny.—At the Imperial. 


October 


Tue Front Pace.—Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur’s classic satire of news report 
ers is full of tense situations but also 
unfortunately just as full of bad lan- 
guage. Lew Parker is sympathetic and 
amusing in Lee Tracy’s old part; Moss 
Hart not so successful a successor to 
Osgood Perkins.—At the Royale. 


A Fiac Is Born.—The Zionist pag- 
eant in which Paul Muni gave a fine 
performance. Now with Luther Adler. 
—At the Music Boz. 
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ELIZABETHAN Dusk 


Harpy was a man born after his 
time—the last lonely representative of 
an ancient race, strayed, by some acci- 
dent of Destiny, into the alien world of 
the later nineteenth century. His cir- 
cumstances were peculiar. The so- 
ciety in which he was brought up was 
that in which the ancient mode of life 
lingered longest. Rural Wessex was 
still feudal pre-industrial Wessex, with 
its villages clustering round the great 
houses and church, with its long-estab- 
lished families and time-hallowed cus- 
toms, its whole habit of mind moulded 
by the tradition of the past. Further, 
this life found in Hardy a subject espe- 
cially susceptible to its influence. He 
was the typical child of such a society 
—simple, unselfconscious, passionate, 
instinctively turning for his imagina- 
tive nourishment to the fundamental 
drama and comedy of human life, re- 
sponsive to the basic joys and sorrows 
of mankind, to the love of home, to the 
beauty of spring and sunshine, the 
charm of innocence; to fun and con- 
viviality and the grandeur of hero- 
ism; to the horror of death and the 
terrors of superstition. His talent was 
of a piece with the rest of him—naive 
and epic, massive and careless, quaint 
and majestic, ignorant of the niceties 
of craft, delighting shamelessly in a 
sensational tale, but able to rise to the 
boldest flights of imagination. So far 
from being the first of the modern 
school of novelists, Hardy is the last 
representative of the tradition and 
spirit of the Elizabethan drama. 

The last—but with a difference; for 
the age in which he lived made it im- 
possible for him to perceive in that 
human life which is his subject, the 
same significance as the Elizabethans 
did. They saw man against a religious 
background, as a Lord of Creation, a 
Child of God, a soul born to immortal- 
ity. The scientific and rationalist 
view of the universe which Hardy 
found himself reluctantly forced to 


accept made him unable to take such 
a view. To him, man was the late and 
transient product of some automatic 
principle of life which had cast him 
into a universe of which he knew noth- 
ing, and to whom—as far as he could 
see—his hopes and fears were of no 
significance whatever. The conse- 
quence of this is that Hardy’s picture 
differs profoundly from that of his an- 
cestors. The old world seems very 
changed when we look at it in the sun- 
less light of the new science. Hardy’s 
England may have the same features 
as the old England; but, surveyed 
against the new cosmic background, it 
has shrunk to a tiny ephemeral frag- 
ment of matter, lost in a measureless 
universe and dissolving swiftly to ex- 
tinction. Hardy’s characters may be 
the Elizabethan characters; but how 
different they look when we realise 
that the fierce passions animating them 
are ineffectual to influence their des- 
tiny, that their ideal beliefs and fan- 
tasies fleet but for a moment across a 
background of nothingness. A pro- 
found irony shadows Hardy’s figures. 
Though we enter with heartfelt sym- 
pathy into their hopes and joys and 
fears and agonies, yet always we are 
aware that soon they will be gone for 
ever, and that behind them stands the 
indifferent universe, working out its 
inscrutable purpose, careless whether 
they live or die. It is still the Eliza- 
bethan world, but the Elizabethan 
world with the lights going down; and 
gathering round it the dusk that her- 
alds its final oblivion. 

—From Hardy the Novelist. By Loran Daviw 
Ceci. Copyright, 1946. Used by special per- 


a of the Publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill 
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THe GENTLE READER 


Ir author and editor have their work 
cut out for them, the reader has his 
duties too. True he is coaxed and 
coddled, but if he would be paid for 
his time, he must join in the common 
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effort. To read means a change of 
mood, and the reader must give way 
to it. Not for nothing has he been 
appealed to as the Gentle Reader. He 
must put away all cantankerousness 
and suffer himself to be led like a duti- 
ful medium when the “Professor” 
waves his hands. Good teachers lay 
stress on the position of a child learn- 
ing to read, A reader must be at ease. 
He must be comfortable. As a woman 
knits to have something to keep her 
mind on while she talks, so a reader 
must have ease to keep his mind off 
everything but what he reads. A good 
book deserves a good chair, deep and 
satisfying, and I suspect that inside 
the chair the rightness of the disposi- 
tion a reader makes of his back and 
legs, arms and elbows, has a great deal 
to do with his appreciation. When the 
story grows exciting, his chair must 
have an edge to it so he can draw 
forward and give his backbone full 
play for the shivers. Timing too is im- 
portant. We all know the effect upon 
a ghost story when the great clock on 
the stairs strikes twelve for midnight. 
The ghost in the first act of Hamlet is 
not real at nine o’clock in the morning. 
Again, for a love story, I recommend 
to ladies a huddled position with the 
elbow pressed against the heart, and, 
of course, there are arrangements of 
body and mind to harmonize with the 
entire range of emotions. Indeed I 
have been credibly informed that there 
is but one way in the world for a 
lonely reader to cope with the Tales 
of Pee. Draw up a table and place it 
across the extreme corner of the room. 
Plant your lamp squarely upon it, then 
tuck your chair behind your breast- 
work so that your shoulders rest solidly 
where the walls meet, and you feel for 
their steady, comforting support. Noth- 
ing now can crawl behind you. The 
House of Usher cannot fall upon you 
there and you are armored against the 
cutting edge of the Pendulum as it 
swings noiseless over the black pit dug 
in the very center of the library rug. 
As for the Turn of the Screw, black 
coffee and moist towels are a help, 
though they hardly suffice, and my ad- 
vice is to slam that book tight shut, turn 
off the lights, and go to bed. 

—From The Happy Profession. By E.teay 


Sepewicx (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book). 


Tue CALM or Wispom 


BeroreE I bring my little boat to its 
moorings, I will point out briefly some 
of the goodly sights that I have seen 
even in a tiny part of the ocean of St. 
Thomas’s mind. His subject is the- 
ology and he would sum it up. The 
flavor is not that of a summary, an out- 
line, or that of a collection of what 
other people had had to say, as is true 
of that influential work, the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard. One will find what 
many had to say and what true doc- 
trine is in the Summa Theologica. But 
the flavor of the work is philosophical 
rather than theological. Step by step, 
on the basis of what others have 
thought, he is thinking it out for him- 
self. Nor is there anything partisan in 
his thought. Modern analysis may 
show him anti-Augustinian, but in his 
reverence for St. Augustine and all the 
great Doctors of the Church he is not 
anti-this or anti-that or even a Pro- 
Thomist, or a Neo-Thomist, but a hum- 
ble seeker for the truth wherever it 
may be found, hospitable to physical 
science as well as heavenly, ever 
sharpening his mind and acquiring the 
calm of wisdom. Behind it all is the 
pow of God that passeth understand- 
ng. 

Moreover, although the mind of St. 
Thomas is at home in the upper heav- 
ens of thought, his philosophical struc- 
ture reposes on a foundation of law. 
Feeding on Justinian and many other 
books of law, he tries cases and makes 
decisions, not regarding himself as an 
impeccable judge when he pronounces 
Respondeo dicendum quod, but follow- 
ing the technique elaborated by his 
predecessors, notably by his Master, 
Albertus Magnus. But verdicts he does 
pronounce. “Perhaps,” and “It seems 
to me,” the scholar’s subterfuge, have 
no place in the courtroom. 

St. Thomas’s decisions rest upon a 
search for the meanings of words. This 
search for meanings, after listening to 
much evidence pro and con, informs 
the mind of the seeker with a well- 
tempered and reliable wisdom. You can 
trust him because he knows just what 
he means to say. 

This interest in meanings, moreover, 
inculcates a wholesome regard for cer- 
tain ancient authors who could use 
words well, and for those ancient sub- 














jects grammar and rhetoric, those keys 
that unlocked the ancient author’s 
meaning and their art. He is not phi- 
losophizing on an empty stomach or an 
unfed mind. He has fed on the thought 
of others, which he has long pon- 
dered in order to understand. ... Both 
St. Thomas and Dante had mounted to 
the heights, the one of metaphysics, 
the other of poetry, by the hard way, 
by the explication des textes, on which 
French genius feeds today. Mr. San- 
tayana somewhere remarks that he 
read the ancient classics not to criti- 
cize them but to understand them, a 
reverence that did not blunt the edge 
of that most critical of critics. Our 
modern educators too often frown on 
this attitude of reverence and this 
search for the meanings of great au- 
thors old and new, and instead encour- 
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age the young mind to express its own 
sentiments before it has time to form 
them. 

St. Thomas, philologian, lawyer, phi- 
losopher, theologian, was also, as we 
see in the great prologue to his work, 
a good teacher, a teacher who would 
avoid useless questions, fruitless de- 
bate, and repetitious boredom, a teach- 
er who to awaken young minds to the 
truth of God, besought God’s help in 
setting forth his subject clearly. 

God granted the fulfillment of his de- 
sign. Whatever the reasonings that 
some of us may fail to penetrate, the 
Summa Theologica is a work informed 
with order, clarity and brevity of style, 
it is alive with the spirit of inquiry, it 
is fruitful in sound conclusions. 

—From Cicero in the Courtroom of St. 


Thomas Aquinas, By E. K. Ranp (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press). 


MYSELF learned that the treasures found in travel, the chance rewards 
of travel which make it worth while, cannot be accounted for before- 


hand, and seldom are matters a listener would care to hear about after- 
ward; for they have no substance. They are no matter. They are un- 
translatable from their time and place; and like the man who unwittingly 
lies down to sleep in the tumulus where the little people dance on mid- 
summer night, and dreams that in the place where man has never been 
his pockets were filled with fairy gold, waking to find pebbles there in- 
stead, so the traveler cannot prove the dreams he had, showing us only 
pebbles when he tries. Such fair things cannot be taken from the magic 
moment. They are but filmy, high in the ceiling of your thoughts for so 
brief a while, rosy and sunlit by the chance of the light, transitory, melting 
as you watch. 


—From The Sea and the Jungle. By H. M. Tomurnson (Harper & Bros.). 











DEMOCRATIC CHRISTIANS 


THERE is an historical irony to be 
observed in the way the leaders of the 
Christian Democratic parties in every 
European country began by thinking 
that, whatever their private convic- 
tion, they must approach their elector- 
ates making “democrat” the noun, and 
keeping “Christian,” itself a dilution of 
Catholic (and in the M.R.P. dropped 
altogether), as no more than the ad- 
jective, suggesting that “the important 
thing about us is that we are demo- 
crats. You will not mind, perhaps you 
will approve, that we are democrats in 
a Christian way, that our Christianity 
is a guarantee that we will not misuse 
our power or develop a ruthless or 
totalitarian programme” — whereas 
what is now emerging is that the noun, 
the reality, is the Christian belief. Yet 
the historical significance of these men 
is not that they are democrats but that 
they are believers in the Christian reve- 
lation, which must accordingly govern 
and mould their conclusions in the 
smaller field of political life. Being 
aroused politically because they could 
see, not only their national societies, 
but all the larger civilization of which 
their societies are part, in danger of 
foundering and going down in ruin, 
they have been driven by the events 
themselves to resume inside a few 
years a whole historical development. 
It is a process analogous to the rewind- 
ing of a film on a projector, that what 
has been moving at one pace in one 
direction can suddenly be reversed. 

Historical analysis only takes a frac- 
tion of the time occupied by the events 
being analyzed; and several genera- 
tions, going from father to son, and 
each son transmitting something rather 
different, can easily occupy one or two 
centuries in slowly shifting a point of 
view which, when the accumulated 
error of the change becomes un- 
deniable, can be abruptly abandoned 
or corrected inside a ten or twenty 
years’ debate. Something of the kind 
is beginning now. What is under re- 
view and condemnation is the whole 
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of that modern movement by which 
the Christians of Europe came to think 
something else about themselves, their 
nationality or their class, their higher 
education or their calling, more im- 
portant and fundamental than their 
baptism. It is, in particular, not more 
important for a Frenchman that he 
is the heir of 1789 than that he is the 
heir of the twelve centuries of Cath. 
olic France which preceded the Revo- 
lution. Yet the man who thinks the 
noun “democrat” more important than 
the adjective “Christian” is taking his 
stand on just that position, that the 
important truths to stand by are not 
the older ones, but those which for 
the last six generations have been 
given pride of place; whereas the truth 
is that what the French Revolution put 
into effective circulation were aspira- 
tions, good and useful so long, and only 
so long, as they were bounded by the 
dogmas of the Church. The moment 
they themselves were made dogmas, 
elevated into absolutes, used as meas- 
urements against which to judge even 
the Christian revelation itself, they be- 
came the idols of a false religion; and 
there is no greater misery for men 
than to believe false religions, which 
bring ruin in their train. ... 

Our civilization is on the verge 
of ruin, and the sensible course is to 
see in the light of history the down- 
ward steps by which the present pass 
has been reached; to see where our 
fathers and forefathers erred, to the 
wrecking of the fair hopes which at 
different moments have been so reason- 
ably entertained; and when we do 80 
we shall find that no step more obvious- 
ly entailed successive steps on the 
wrong road than that which dimin- 
ished the foundations of a common 
society, of men accepting the same 
creed and members of the same one 
Church, in favour of localized allegi- 
ance and the development of citizen- 
ship to the final point to which Hitler 
and his associates tried to carry it, 
that a man only has obligations to 
his own people. 


—From The Tablet (London), August Sist. 
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THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


I7raty’s position in Europe, her large 
population and her slender natural re- 
sources, make her exceptionally sensi- 
tive and vulnerable to external pres- 
sure, and since all Western Europe 
including Great Britain also, is under- 
going a process of twofold pressure by 
the expanding economic and political 
forces of the Eurasian and American 
world powers, the position of Italy is a 
very difficult one. Every trial of 
strength between the Great Powers 
makes life harder for the weak and 
narrows the margin of safety for every- 
body. There is a danger that the frus- 
tration and resentment at the sacri- 
fices imposed by a hard peace may 
again turn Italy against the Western 
powers and thus the miserable history 
of the years that followed the Peace of 
Versailles may repeat itself. 

Europe cannot afford such a ruinous 
mistake. The margin of safety is nar- 
rower and the penalties of failure far 
more serious. For Western Europe is 
no longer the arbitress of the world. 
She is a little world of small peoples— 
a world that is rapidly contracting 
under the increasing power of gigantic 
mass states. Yet this little world has 
produced the greatest civilization the 
world has known and it is in the inter- 
ests of the whole world that this civ- 
ilization should preserve its freedom 
and its vitality. But this community 
of nations cannot continue to exist, 
unless its weaker as well as its more 
powerful members are able to sur- 
vive, 

Now this general European problem 
reaches a point of exceptional intensity 
in the case of Italy. Here we have a 
nation that has built up an exception- 
ally high and brilliant culture on ex- 
ceptionally slender material resources. 
She cannot solve her problems by cut- 
ting her standard of living or raising 
her productive capacity, for her people 
already live as plainly and as labori- 
ously as any European people can. 
Neither the Fascist ideal of autarky 
nor the Communist ideal of mass plan- 
ning really suits the Italian situation 


or the Italian temperament. What Italy 
needs is a peaceful and civilized world 
with freedom to trade and freedom to 
emigrate. 

But this is what all the peoples of 
Europe need; and if conditions of life 
are made too hard for any one of them, 
all the rest suffer. If there is a scram- 
ble for survival in which the weaker 
peoples are pushed over the margin of 
bare existence, it will ultimately make 
life unbearable for the stronger nations 
themselves. We have, I repeat, no 
margin of safety, no room for the grati- 
fication of national feuds and national 
ambitions. The only hope for Europe 
is a peace which will restore the com- 
mon life of Europe and re-establish the 
conditions that make international co- 
operation possible. It is true that 
neither Britain, nor France, nor even 
the whole of Western Europe is in a 
position to enforce a peace settlement 
of any kind by their own unaided 
power. They are dependent on the 
vetoes of the Big Two. Nevertheless 
we cannot blame the U.S.A. or even 
the U.S.S.R. for the absence of a com- 
mon purpose or a common policy in 
Western Europe. If there were a co- 
operative spirit in Europe, it would 
arouse a considerable degree of sym- 
pathy and support in America and in 
the British Dominions overseas. 

The creation of such a spirit de- 
pends above all on the Christian forces 
of opinion and on their capacity for 
leadership. As the Pope said in his 
Allocution of June 2nd, these forces 
are much stronger and more numer- 
ous than appearances suggest, and they 
possess a solid foundation of spiritual 
conviction which represents something 
deeper than the economic and political 
interests that divide the nations. If 
these forces can speak with a united 
voice and a common purpose, they 
might even now turn the scale that has 
swung so far against Western Europe 
and make the world realize that Eu- 
rope is not a chaos of irreconcilable 
ideologies and national hatreds but a 
living community of Christian peoples. 


—CurisTorpHer Dawson, in The Month (Lon- 
don), July-August, 1946. 





Recent Events 


FATHER Ross Dies 


Arrer a long illness borne with 
heroic patience and fortitude, the Rev. 
John Elliot Ross, C.S.P., died at the 
Paulist House in New York, September 
18th, at the age of sixty-two. He had 
become widely known through his 
books and lectures on social and eco- 
nomic questions and in behalf of mu- 
tual understanding among peoples of 
different religious faiths. 

Father Ross was born in Baltimore, 
Md., March 14, 1884, and studied at 
Loyola College in that city. He was 
graduated with an A.B. in 1902 and 
taught school for some years, mean- 
while working for his Master’s degree 
at George Washington University, 
which was awarded in 1908. He then 
entered the Paulist House of Studies 
in Washington and completed his 
preparation for the priesthood in 1912. 
In that same year he qualified for a 
Ph.D. degree from the Catholic Uni- 
versity. He was ordained at St. Paul’s 
Church in New York, May 24, 1912, 
and left for Rome shortly after for fur- 
ther study. He received his S.T.D. 
degree there in 1913. 

Upon his return to this country, 
Father Ross was appointed to Austin, 
Texas, where he remained for ten 
years. He was pastor of the Paulist 
Church there from 1916 to 1923. For 
the two years preceding this pastorate 
he had been chaplain and approved 
lecturer at the University of Texas, and 
he continued in the former capacity 
during his entire residence in Austin. 
During his last two years there, 1921- 
1923, he also lectured on social ethics 
at Our Lady of the Lake College in San 
Antonio, Texas. Then for a year 
Father Ross taught moral theology at 
St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C. 

In 1925 Father Ross came to New 
York and was appointed chaplain for 
the Catholic students of Columbia Uni- 
versity and lecturer in religious educa- 
tion at Teachers College, and held these 


posts till 1929, when he left to take up 
special work at the State University of 
Iowa; he was associate administrative 
director in the School of Religion there 
for a year and the following year lec- 
tured in religion under the Newman 
Voundation at the University of Illinois, 
In 1933 he toured the country under 
the auspices of the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians, speaking in 
forty cities of twenty-six States. 

Father Ross’s next post was at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va., and while there he was stricken 
with partial paralysis. He returned to 
New York to the Motherhouse of the 
Paulist Fathers. During all these busy 
years he had written many books and 
pamphlets and even in his last iliness 
he continued to write. His books in- 
clude four series of Five Minute Ser- 
mons, Consumers and Wage Earners, 
The Right to Work, Christian Ethics, 
Sanctity and Social Service, Truths to 
Live By, Faith that Conquers Fear, 
John Henry Newman, Indulgences as 
a Social Factor, Not in Bread Alone, 
Religions of Democracy, Cooperative 
Plenty, and Innocence and Ignorance, 
a translation from the French. 

The Solemn Funeral Mass for Father 
Ross was celebrated in St. Paul’s 
Church, September 21st, by the Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., Vicar to the 
Superior General of the Paulist Fathers, 
who was away. The other ministers 
of the Mass and the preacher had all 
been students with Father Ross; the 
Rev. Theodore Petersen, C.S.P., deacon, 
his classmate; the Rev. Joseph A. Mor- 
ris, C.S.P., sub-deacon, and the Rev. 
John H. Sullivan, C.S.P., eulogist. Pres- 
ent in the sanctuary were the Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York, the Right Rev. Joseph F. 
Flannelly, administrator of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, several priests of the arch- 
diocese and a large group of the Paul- 
ist Fathers. 

May the soul of Father Ross rest in 
peace! 
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RECENT EVENTS 


DEATH OF SPANISH CARDINAL 


His Excellency, Agustin Parrado y 
Garcia, Cardinal Archbishop of Gran- 
ada, who had received the Red Hat 
only last February, died October 8th 
at the age of seventy-four. Last April 
Cardinal Parrado was quoted as say- 
ing that “Spain’s enemies wish to an- 
nihilate us, and to do this they wish 
first to destroy our Catholic and open- 
ly anti-Communist State.” Cardinal 
Parrado was a native of Valladolid, 
studied at the famous University there, 
and after his ordination in 1895 became 
first a professor in and then the rector 
of Valladolid Seminary. Later he be- 
came dean of the theological faculty of 
Salamanca. In 1925 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Palencia and in 1934 
was promoted to the Archbishopric of 
Granada. In both places he was spe- 
cially interested in the education of 
priests. He also founded an Institute 
for the preparation of leaders of Cath- 
olic Action which is still flourishing. 
After the Civil War, the Archbishop 
assumed the responsibilities of Apos- 
tolic Administrator of the three Dio- 
ceses of Jaen, Guadix and Almeria in 
addition to his own Archdiocese. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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JESUIT AND DOMINICAN ELECTIONS 


In September Jesuit electors from all 
over the world met in Rome to elect a 
Superior General. It was the first time 
it was possible for them to meet since 
the death in 1942 of their former Gen- 
eral, the Very Rev. Vladimir Ledo- 
chowski, S.J. Each of the eight prov- 
inces of the Society of Jesus in the 
United States was represented by the 
provincial and two additional dele- 
gates. On the last day of September 
the electors chose the Very Rev. John 
Baptist Janssens, S.J., Provincial of the 
North Belgium Province and former 
rector of Louvain University. He be- 
came the twenty-seventh General of the 
Society and will hold office for life. 

Just a few days earlier, ninety-five 
electors representing the 8,000 mem- 
bers of the Dominican Order through- 
out the world met at the Pontifical An- 
gelicum University in Rome and chose 
the Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., as the 
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eightieth Master General of the Order. 
He is elected for twelve years, though 
his predecessor, the Rev. Martin Gillet, 
O.P., had been in office for seventeen 
years due to the impossibility of hold- 
ing a general chapter during the war. 
Father Suarez is a native of Spain and 
has been rector of the Dominican Uni- 
versity in Rome since 1941. Father 
Gillet has been named Titular Arch- 
bishop of Nicea. 
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DeaTH oF BisHoPp HAGAN 


Tue Most Rev. John R. Hagan, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Cleveland, died Sep- 
tember 28th, three days after an opera- 
tion for a kidney ailment. He had been 
a bishop just four months, having been 
consecrated Titular Bishop of Limata 
and Auxiliary to Bishop Hoban, May 
28, 1946. He had been one of the fore- 
most authorities in the field of educa- 
tion in this country. At his funeral 
Mass in St. Agnes Church, Cleveland, 
the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, preached 
and paid high tribute to Bishop Hagan’s 
ability as an educator. “I venture to 
think,” said the Archbishop, “that no 
secular educator in this country knew 
the whole field of education better than 
Bishop Hagan. He felt the exclusion 
of religion and real moral training 
from the public school system was a 
great tragedy,” continued the Arch- 
bishop, “not merely because of his 
priesthood or his episcopal office, but 
also because of his genuine American- 
ism. However, the greatest lesson 
Bishop Hagan taught by word and ex- 
— said the Archbishop, “was how 
to die.” 

May the soul of Bishop Hagan rest 
in peace! 





TRIAL OF ARCHBISHOP STEPINAC 


THe Government of Yugoslavia an- 
nounced on September 18th, the arrest 
of the Most Rev. Aloysius Stepinac, 
Archbishop of Zagreb, the highest rank- 
ing Catholic prelate in the country. 
The charge was “crimes against the 
people.” The forty-eight year old Arch- 
bishop is a native of Croatia; he was 
born on the outskirts of Zagreb, one of 
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a family of eleven children. During the 
First World War he was drafted into 
the Hungarian army, fought on the Ital- 
ian front and was taken prisoner, but 
later was permitted to enlist in the Ser- 
bian army and fought against the Ger- 
mans at Saloniki. He left the army in 
1919 with the rank of junior lieutenant. 
It was several years later that he began 
to study for the priesthood at the Ger- 
man Pontifical College in Rome where 
he was ordained in 1930. Four years 
later at the age of thirty-six, Pope Pius 
XI. named him Titular Archbishop of 
Nicopsi and coadjutor to Archbishop 
Anthony Bauer of Zagreb, and after the 
latter’s death in December, 1937, Arch- 
bishop Stepinac succeeded him. 

The New York Times for October 
9th, carried a letter written by the Rev. 
Stephen Lackovic, now of Youngstown, 
Ohio, who was secretary to Archbishop 
Stepinac from 1941 to 1945. The letter 
gives details of the heroic efforts of 
the Archbishop to aid Jewish refugees 
and others fleeing from Hitler’s vio- 
lence who were streaming into Croatia 
from Austria and Czechoslovakia. Even 
after the Nazis occupied Croatia he 
carried on his relief measures for the 
persecuted and opposed the Nazi race 
laws. Hundreds of Jews were smug- 
gled out of Croatia into Italy and then 
gained passage to South America. The 
priest’s letter says, “The Archbishop 
showed the same devotion to truth and 
justice in speaking out boldly against 
the crimes of the Tito government... 
and protested as vigorously against the 
crimes of Tito as he did against the 
crimes of Hitler.” It is for this oppo- 
sition to the Tito regime that he was 
put on trial for his life for “crimes 
against the people.” 

At a huge Holy Name Society rally 
in New York on Sunday, October 7th, 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, called 
upon the 50,000 Catholics gathered 
there to pray for the Primate of Yugo- 
slavia. He predicted that the Primate 
was already doomed to martyrdom 
and announced that the next education- 
al building to be constructed in New 
York would be named the “Archbishop 
Stepinac Memorial.” 

Some days earlier an editorial in 
The New York Times had come to the 
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same conclusion about the fate of the 
Archbishop of Zagreb and said his tria) 
has no more relation to justice than 
had that of General Mihailovitch, 
“Archbishop Stepinac,” it said, “has 
been tried and convicted in Tito’s slave 
press. No one outside of Yugoslavia 
doubts that the verdict of the four-man 
court, at once judge and prosecutor, is 
already signed and sealed. But the 
churchman dragged to the bar is proy- 
ing more formidable than he was when 
free. He is unafraid, unbroken, and 
seems careless of the fate reserved for 
him. Not since Cardinal Mercier, Ro- 
man prelate of Belgium in the First 
World War,” continued the editorial, 
“and Pastor Niemoeller in Hitler’s Prot- 
estant Germany, has any churchman 
so boldly faced entrenched tyranny, 
shielded only in the armor of his con- 
science. . . . The trial of Archbishop 
Stepinac is the heaviest weapon against 
the Church Tito has yet rolled out. If 
the lessons of religious history mean 
anything,” concludes the editorial,” he 
is merely making a martyr, whose 
spirit and influence he cannot kill,” 
The Archbishop has been convicted 
and sentenced to sixteen years impris- 
onment at hard labor. 
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New AUXILIARY CONSECRATED 


THE Most Rev. Timothy Manning, 
J.C.D., was consecrated October 15th, 
in St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
Archbishop John T. Cantwell presid- 
ing at the consecration in which three 
Titular Bishops took part: the Most. 
Rev. Joseph T. McGucken, Titular of 
Sonavo and senior Auxiliary of Los 
Angeles, now serving as Apostolic Ad- 
ministrator of the Diocese of Monterey- 
Fresno during the prolonged illness of 
Bishop Philip Scher, and the co-Con- 
secrators, the Most Rev. James E. 
Walsh, M.M., Titular Bishop of Sata, 
and former Superior General of the 
Maryknoll Fathers, and the Most Rev. 
Thomas A. Connolly, Titular Bishop of 
Sila and Auxiliary of San Francisco. 
Bishop Manning for years has been 
secretary to Archbishop Cantwell. 

Ad Multos Annos! 

JosEprH I. MALLOY. 

















New Books 


The Great Globe Itself. By William C. Bullitt—The Life of Pope Pius XII. 


By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle.—Pope Pius XII: Priest and Statesman. By Kees 
Yan Hoek.—Truths Men Live By. By John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D.—Joy. By 


Georges Bernanos.—The Scarlet Tree. 


By Osbert Sitwell.—Whereon to Stand. 


By John Gilland Brunini.—Toward Peace and Equity. By the American Jewish 


Committee.—Israel of Tomorrow. 


Edited by Dr. Leo Jung.—The Jewish 


Dilemma. By Elmer Berger—The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. By Ferris 


Greenslet.—Listen, Bright Angel. 


By Edwin Corle—Abbot Suger: on the 


Abbey Church of St. Denis and Its Art Treasures. Edited by Erwin Panofsky. 
—Tale of the Twain. By Sam Constantino, Jr.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet 


Publications. 


The Great Globe Itself. By William 
C. Bullitt. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Mr. Bullitt grew in stature during the 
seven years spent as our ambassador in 
Russia and in France. His writing, 
realistic and bold, presents the large 
outlines of recent history and a brief 
analysis of current tensions. He says 
quickly what he thinks and why. There 
is nothing strikingly new in his book, 
no revelation of political secerts, no 
publication of hidden documents; but 
it gathers up the scattered fragments 
of a puzzle picture which make sense 
as soon as they are put together. Study- 
ing the past course of Soviet policy, 
he computes its whole trajectory— 
with profoundly disturbing results to 
those of us who esteem European civ- 
ilization and human liberty, not to 
mention religion. 

Russia at present controls half the 
world; and processes now under way 
can bring nearly half a billion persons 
under Soviet domination, whereas the 
non-Soviet portion of mankind, with- 
out a united policy, will grow weaker 
and weaker. Given the professed aims 
of Communism, given the policy pur- 
sued by its leaders under various sets 
of circumstances, given the present 
settling into their respective positions 
of two huge world forces antagonistic 
to each other, there must be a show- 
down, an understanding, a comprom- 
ise—or world slavery. The one hope 
of freedom Mr. Bullitt believes, lies in 
a union of democracies, at the found- 
ing of which we must quickly begin to 
labor in grave earnest. 









A high light of the book is the 
author’s appraisal of Roosevelt’s deal- 
ing with Stalin: “Instead of attempt- 
ing to fill the ‘power vacuum’ in Eu- 
rope by the creation of a federation 
of independent, democratic states, he 
chose to gamble on his ability to con- 
vert Stalin from Soviet imperialism to 
democratic collaboration. Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia on March 14, 
1939, had convinced the President 
finally that Hitler was unappeasable. 
He still considered Stalin appeasable 
. .. God was kind to President Roose- 
velt. He had always great confidence 
in his luck, and his luck held. He died 
before the actions of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, the 
portion of Germany occupied by the 
Red Army, Iran, Manchuria and Korea, 
had forced him to admit that he had 
lost his gamble ‘for stakes as enormous 
as any statesman ever played for.’ 
Stalin had remained unconverted. The 
events of 1945 proved beyond shadow 
of a doubt that the Atlantic Charter 
and the Yalta Declaration had been to 
Stalin merely excellent readymade 
suits of sheep’s clothing which he 
could wear until he no longer needed 
a camouflage” (pp. 20, 26). 

Another high light is the picture of 
Soviet crookedness presented in two 
appendices. Appendix I. quotes docu- 
ments that reveal “Charges and par- 
ticulars of violations by the Soviet 
Government of international treaties, 
agreements, and assurances, collated 
with the charges and particulars of 
similar violations caused by the de- 
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fendants at the trial of the major Ger- 
man War Criminals.” Appendix II. 
contains “excerpts from the Daily 
Worker of New York, official organ of 
the American Communist Party, show- 
ing changes in the policies of the 
Party in accordance with changes in 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union, 
during the period July 1, 1939, to Sep- 
tember 2, 1945.” Both these appen- 
dices provide a rich store of ammuni- 
tion for the critic and the debater. 
This book then, has an indisputable 
claim on every intelligent man what- 
ever his nation, whatever his political 
creed; for only the incorrigible believer 
in fairy tales will be able to brush 
aside these strictly logical deductions 
from undeniable facts. It must be add- 
ed that although a very useful, it is also 
avery annoying book—most annoying 
to those who find it most useful. For 
in order to get the full value of its 
pages, the reader must create for him- 
self whatever he needs in the way of 
table of contents, section titles, chap- 
ter headings. All these helpful fea- 
tures have been omitted from the vol- 
ume, despite an ancient rule for the 
extending of such courtesies to the 
public. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


The Life of Pope Pius XII. By Rev. 
Charles Hugo Doyle. New York: 
Didier Publishers. $3.00. 

Pope Pius XII: Priest and Statesman. 
By Kees Van Hoek. New York: 
Philosophical Library. $2.00. 
Father Charles H. Doyle, pastor of 

Blessed Sacrament Church at Wain- 

wright, Alberta, is at present on sick 

leave, acting as assistant at North 

Tarrytown, N. Y. He has written an 

excellent biography of Pope Pius XII., 

laying special stress upon his personal 

piety, and showing how carefully he 
was trained for his high office by serv- 
ing under three great Secretaries of 

State, Cardinals Rampolla, Merry del 

Val and Gasparri. 

As Nuncio in Germany in stirring 
days he successfully concluded con- 
cordats with Bavaria and Prussia, and 
courageously met the Communists who 
threatened him with death in his pri- 
vate residence. He met Catholics the 
world over in visits as papal legate to 
England, Argentina, Spain, France, 
Hungary and the United States, and 
astonished his many audiences with 
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his mastery of their many languages, 

Elected Pope in 1939, he has like his 
predecessors, Pius X., Benedict XV.,, 
Pius XI., been pre-eminently the Pope 
of Peace. His five peace points were 
publicly accepted as the essential 
basis of a just peace by the heads of 
the Anglican and Free Churches in 
Great Britain, but the nations, as we 
have seen, left the Pope out of the 
peace settlement of World War II, as 
Great Britain, Russia and France did 
in the 1915 secret Peace Treaty of 
London. 

In his preface to Van Hoek’s Life, 
Bishop Browne of Galway writes: 
“Kees Van Hoek has shown all the 
power of a great journalist in this life 
of Pope Pius XII. . . . His book is all 
the more interesting because of the 
intimate and personal touches with 
which it abounds—a most impressive 
picture of the personality of the Pope, 
the majesty of his appearance, the 
charm of his manner and the aroma of 
holiness that surrounds him.” 

All the facts of the Pope’s career, 
studies, travels, diplomatic successes, 
his labors for world peace—are here 
recorded briefly but accurately. There 
is no padding, no waste of words, no 
overdone flattery. An excellent por- 
trait, true to life—of a Pope who thinks 
only of the salvation of souls, and of 
peace with justice in a war weary 
world. BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Truths Men Live By. By John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 

Father O’Brien has divided his vol- 
ume into five parts each dealing ex- 
tensively but practically with funda- 
mentals. Heading the sections are the 
titles, “God,” “Religion,” “The Soul,” 
“The Bible and Science” and “Jesus 
Christ, the Founder of the Christian 
Religion.” . 

The fruit of many years of writing 
and teaching this is a comprehensive 
book of modern apologetics presenting 
“the truths which give meaning and 
purpose, substance and value to human 
life.” The author gives the usual cumu- 
lative proofs for the existence of God, 
the arguments for the existence and 
immortality of the soul, the evidence 
for the historicity and inspiration of 
the Bible, and the divinity of Christ. 
The effect of the Gospels is exemplified 











in the lives of Christians from Ignatius 
of Antioch to Kagawa of Japan. 

Modern expressions such as “In- 
clude me out” give a columnist touch 
to ancient truths; and among the pithy 
statements which enliven the book is 
“Christianity does not tremble before 
discussion, but before ignorance.” The 
Christian message is supported by an- 
ecdotes and illustrations from secular 
and religious teachers, ranging from 
Job to Harry Emerson Fosdick, and 
from Cicero of Rome to Al Capone of 
Cicero. One can almost see the smiles 
of the students at Notre Dame, or 
Illinois, or Oxford, as they listened to 
the imaginative illustrations and the 
anecdotes which stud these chapters. 

With its brief paragraphs grouped 
under separate headings, with its 
abundance of terse statements that 
appeal to the American love of a well 
turned phrase, with its closely packed 
content of solid truth, its skillful 
arrangement of material and its prac- 
tical apologetic bibliography, this 
book, all in all, is the most complete 
single volume of popular apologetics 
known to the present reviewer. Each 
man, we are told, has one book in him; 
but Father O’Brien seems to have 
poured the lives of many men into his 
volume, enriching it, moreover, with 
the carefully gathered and highly 
precious experience of an outstanding 
teacher—himself. 

JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Joy. By Georges Bernanos. Translation 
by Louise Varése. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc. $2.75. 

There can never be more than a 
small and somewhat esoteric public 
for the work of Georges Bernanos, 
either in its original French or in Eng- 
lish translation—the public which 
trails Claudel up the mountain peaks 
and is not afraid to gaze into the lower 
depths with Bloy or Mauriac: in a 
word, the public interested in experi- 
ences of the soul rather than of the 
body. This is not to imply, of course, 
that these experiences are not recorded 
with the most meticulous realism and 
subjected to the most painful psycho- 
logical analysis. But nothing really 
matters, because nothing really en- 
dures, except the relation of the soul 
to good or evil—to God or His Satanic 
Enemy. 
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The present book was written be- 
tween that terrific and much discussed 
novel, The Star of Satan, and the more 

understandingly human Diary of a 

Country Priest. Its protagonist is a 

young girl united to God so simply 

and completely that she is swept into 

frequent and blissful ecstasies of mys- 

tical communion, At least, they might 

have been blissful had she been left, to 

develop gradually in the uncomplicated 

life of her choice and under the guid- 

ance of her understanding rural direc- 

tor. But upon the latter’s death she is 

left solitary, surrounded and half suf- 

focated by a group of neurotics: her 

scholarly but frustrated father and his 
aged half-mad mother, a psychiatrist of 
dubious integrity, the Abbé Cenabre 
who has secretly lost his faith—and a 
sinister Russian chauffeur whose pis- 
tol brings a tragically objective conclu- 
sion to this subjective drama. Yet 
was it tragic, since it freed the girl 
Chantal and sent her out to the peace 
for which she yearned? She had hun- 
gered to give her joy to others and suc- 
ceeded only in spreading confusion 
and despair. But we are led to under- 
stand that her final sacrifice is the 
means of saving Cenabre’s soul if not 
his reason. 

So there it is—a plot worthy of 
Claudel or Tolstoy, developed by subtle 
overtones and in “words accursed of 
comfortable men.” It is a phase of 
modern French literature scarcely 
known except to the initiated, and even 
by them scarcely capable of being en- 
joyed. Because in spite of the indubi- 
table art and sincerity of Bernanos, his 
work is penetrated by a miasmic mor- 
bidity which obscures the clear, cre- 
ative light of its Catholic spirit. It is 
a thousand pities, for there was never 
a time when that light was more des- 
perately needed. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Scarlet Tree. By Osbert Sitwell. 
Boston: Little. Brown & Co. $3.50. 
Those who enjo. ed the first volume 

of Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography three 

years ago will find many of their old 
friends in this book. That Shake- 
spearian figure Henry Moat, for in- 
stance, again looms large as he strides 
across the scene with robust humor 
and refreshing disrespect for the elab- 
orate conventionalities of his day. The 
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idiosyncracies of the author’s father 
are pictured with even more relentless 
realism than before; whilst his mother 
flits from page to page with attractive 
irresponsibility and indefinable charm. 
The diversified character drawing 
alone makes the book eminently read- 
able and amusing. 

But if Sir Osbert Sitwell intended to 
recount the story of his boyhood he 
has gone about it in a characteristically 
indirect way. It may be that the book 
should not be judged alone by the cri- 
terion of autobiography. Perhaps that 
is too exacting a test, for it is not easy 
to cross the mysterious chasm between 
childhood and age which confronts all 
autobiographers. A man of Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s age, particularly one euphe- 
mistically called a man of the world, 
with a fine literary style and mature 
critical standards, seldom _ retains 
enough of his childhood spirit to recap- 
ture it in words. Moreover autobiogra- 
phy seems a difficult medium for such 
an attempt. Imaginative works are bet- 
ter fitted for the purpose. This may ex- 
plain why the author, who presumably 
set out to tell us the story of his life be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen, 
has ended by telling us so much more, 
for the book is an aesthetical apprecia- 
tion and criticism of his early environ- 
ment and of the world in general. His 
personal story is, of course, the main 
theme but he appears on a many peo- 
pled stage where the whole of that glit- 
tering prelude to the first world war is 
re-enacted and re-lived. As an impres- 
sionist picture of social life in Edward- 
ian England it is a superb achievement 
and it certainly will be used and quoted 
by many a future writer. 

It is deliberately discursive. Pages 
of description, narrative, and meta- 
physical speculation take us far afield, 
but Sir Osbert’s digressions are subtly 
devised. They do not impair the unity 
of the book. On the contrary, like the 
diversities of Gothic architecture, they 
rather enrich it. 

He turns his gift of irony to a use 
which must have given him exquisite 
pleasure in describing his school years 
which he detested as much as he loved 
his holidays in Italy. Strange that one 
so deeply in love with Italy should yet 
be blind to the spiritual forces which 
have fashioned her. He reveals a sen- 
sitive awareness of artistic genius and 
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the beauties of nature. But his percep- 
tion goes no further and he regards 
the Christian faith with cold some- 
times scornful aloofness. One can 
only hope that such unusual gifts as he 
possesses and still more the element 
of kindness which runs through his 
nature like a vein of gold, may some 
day be illuminated by the vision of 
faith. He would be a powerful force 
in presenting it to the world. 

One word in conclusion, Rolfe was 
never a priest as stated in the book. 
He was merely a student for a short 
time at the Scots College in Rome. No 
doubt that mistake will be corrected in 
a future edition. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


Whereon To Stand. By John Gilland 
Brunini. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.00. 

The subtitle of this book, “What 
Catholics Believe and Why” (printed 
on the wrapper though it should be on 
the title page), indicates its character 
and scope. But the book goes further 
than that. It also explains in detail 
what goes on in Catholic Churches; 
something that is a closed world to 
many non-Catholics who would no 
more peek into a Catholic Church dur- 
ing a Mass than they would venture to 
ring a priest’s doorbell in an inquiring 
spirit. For Mr. Brunini has succeeded 
in compressing in one not oversized 
volume, an over-all picture of the Cath- 
olic Church, both in matters of belief 
and in the ways for properly living 
and expressing that belief. His plan is 
well conceived and particularly well 
done. 

In his Introduction, he states that 
non-Catholic inquirers inspired him to 
attempt the writing of this book; that 
he wrote it for such inquirers rather 
than for full-fledged Catholics. Being 
a scholarly and well-informed layman 
himself, he evidently takes it for grant- 
ed that most of the informed Catholic 
laity do not need any instruction; nor 
any review of former instruction. No 
doubt vast numbers do not; but a prac- 
ticing Catholic friend of this writer, 
who claimed he was thoroughly 
“grounded” in the Faith by the time 
he was twelve years old, and needed 
no further instruction, nevertheless at 
forty years of age appealed to this 
writer (a mere convert) to explain to 
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him the doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints. Mr. Brunini’s book should 
prove valuable to a large number of the 
practicing laity. 

Without question Whereon to Stand 
will tend to fill a long-felt need for out- 
side inquirers who wish to have a com- 
plete picture of the living Catholic 
Faith, This is hard for the stranger 
who is not a real student to get. Many 
convert-Catholics who, mayhap, tried 
to study or read themselves into the 
Church, may recall the many books 
they were told to struggle through be- 
fore they got an over-all view of the 
Faith. Doubtless for this reason more 
than one prospective convert has fallen 
by the wayside during his preliminary 
struggles for light—or at least has been 
overlong in reaching the goal. 

There are some non-Catholic inquir- 
ers who may find Mr. Brunini’s book 
too deep, but for any serious and fairly 
studious non-Catholic who does wish 
to understand what Catholics believe 
and why, and approaches the subject 
with an open mind and without undue 
prejudice, this book is quite ideal. One 
of its outstanding virtues, not always 
true of books of an apologetic nature, 
is that it is not in any sense contro- 
versial. Not a line will offend any 
non-Catholic. John Brunini writes like 
a true apostle, which he is. 

JOHN MOODY. 


Toward Peace and Equity. Recommen- 
dations of the American Jewish 


Committee. New York: American 
Jewish Committee. 

Israel of Tomorrow. Vol. V., The Jew- 
ish Library. Edited by Dr. Leo 
Jung. New York: Herald Square 
Press. $3.75. 

The Jewish Dilemma. By Elmer Berger. 
New York: Devin-Adair. $3.00. 
Toward Peace and Equity contains 

suggestions on the restoration and pro- 

tection of human rights, the repatria- 
tion and migration of displaced per- 
sons, the question of Palestine, and 
provisions for peace treaties. The 

Recommendations necessarily concern 

themselves to a large extent with prob- 

lems arising from the plight of the 

Jews in Europe. They stress, however, 

that a just and enduring peace can be 

founded only on the recognition of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all. One thesis is particular- 
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ly timely: “No displaced person should 
be compelled to return to the coun- 
try from which he was displaced.” 
This contrasts favorably with the view 
of those who wish all Polish exiles to 
return to “democratic” Poland, and all 
other nationals to their “free” home- 
lands. There is one or another de- 
batable point, but as a whole, the 
Recommendations are a true attempt 
at justice. 

The second book listed above is an 
interesting endeavor to apply the 
teachings of orthodox Judaism to the 
fields of modern science, law, art, 
labor relations, war and peace, etc. 
When speaking of Christianity, the au- 
thors show themselves not too well 
informed. “Christianity entirely over- 
looked the historical role of the na- 
tions as such; it lacked a sense of 
history,” is one of their many high- 
handed pronouncements. And what 
should one say to this pompous dic- 
tum: “Christianity originated from an 
other - worldly Essenian community, 
and came by way of Gnosticism to the 
adoption of ego-affirming elements.” 
Founding their claim on a few selected 
rabbinical statements, the authors 
would like to prove Judaism the true 
universal religion. Were they to view 
Jewish history with more candor, they 
would hardly feel entitled, nor be so 
hasty, to speak of Christianity’s “fail- 
ure.” Yet in spite of its bias, the 
Christian reader must sympathize with 
the deeply religious spirit of the book. 
Noteworthy is Dr. Isaacs’ statement 
that when the Soviets first came to 
power, the Jews in Soviet Russia “were 
to be given complete ‘freedom’ if they 
renounced Judaism, but were to suffer 
terrible persecution if they continued 
in their faith.” Regarding one aspect 
of the persecution, he continues: “Fu- 
ture historians may consider the Rus- 
sian as more terrible than the German 
persecution, for in Russia it was im- 
possible for the victims to emigrate; 
Germany in the earlier years of the 
Hitler regime at least desired its Jews 
to leave the country.” 

In The Jewish Dilemma, Rabbi Ber- 
ger voices the fear that political Zion- 
ism opens the way to an abridgment 
of civil rights of Jews. Taking excep- 
tion to its nationalist ideology, he sees 
Jews as faced with the choice between 
assimilation and isolation. Some of his 
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arguments certainly warrant an ear- 
nest hearing; however, one can hardly 
agree with his basic philosophy, which 
is greatly lacking in depth. His inter- 
pretation of the Bible and of Jewish 
history is altogether  rationalistic. 
With his secular outlook, he must 
needs fail to understand the singular- 
ity of the Jews. To the Christian 
mind, the Jews, despite their differ- 
ences and divisions, despite their want 
of cultural and political unity, are pre- 
served as an entity to bear witness in 
the end to the One Seed of Abraham, 
Who is the Blessing of all the nations. 
JOHN M. OESTERREICHER. 


The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. 
By Ferris Greenslet. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

When the author projected this book, 
a friend wrote to him that it could be 
a history of the heart, mind, imagina- 
tion, animal spirits, and pocketbook of 
New England. And Ferris Greenslet 
tells us in his preface that “This is what 
I have tried to make it, not so much 
the success story of a family as a chron- 
icle play of New England history for 
three centuries, seen through the fam- 
ily’s eyes and dramatized in its ac- 
tions.” One cannot easily doubt his 
success, 

The name of Lowell, as of Adams, 
conjures up one of the most distin- 
guished of the Brahmin families of New 
England, and particularly it brings to 
mind three of its most significant rep- 
resentatives: James Russell Lowell, the 
poet, abolitionist, professor, editor, es- 
sayist, and diplomatist; Amy Lowell, 
the Imagist poet and biographer of 
Keats with her strong and clear per- 
sonality; Lawrence Lowell, president 
of Harvard from 1909 until 1933, father 
of the tutorial system and the House 
Plan and founder of the Society of Fel- 
lows. 

They will be found in The Lowells 
and Their Seven Worlds, but across the 
stage of this book also passes a huge 
cast of merchants, divines, judges, 
financiers, diplomats, historians, law- 
yers, manufacturers, essayists, scien- 
tists, travellers, soldiers, university 
professors, architects, and philanthro- 
pists, through eleven generations of 
Lowells.- 

This is a history, represented by a 
single family, of the seed time, the 


flowering, and the Indian summer of 
New England. In it may be seen the 
Lowell family moving against the back- 
drop of such diverse movements as the 
industrial revolution, the abolitionist 
movement, and the Periclean age of 
Boston art and letters. The book is 
even a short history of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for from 1784 until the death 
of Lawrence Lowell in 1943, a stretch 
of one hundred and fifty-nine years, 
there was only one decade in which 
some member of the family was not a 
member of the Corporation, of the 
Board of Overseers, or of the faculty, 

In the motto of the family Occasion- 
em cognosce (added to the Lowell arms 
in the eighteenth century and freely 
translated by the biographer as "Seize 
your opportunity”) the author finds a 
concept which gives unity to the di- 
verse aims and achievements of the 
Lowells. At times not entirely free 
from opportunism, they nevertheless 
reached toward that nobler ideal, 
noblesse oblige. 

Amy Lowell once said to the author, 
“Ferris, you are a good boy, but you 
don’t know a thing about biography.” 
For once, at any rate, a Lowell was 
wrong, for Ferris Greenslet has written 
The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds 
with admirable perspective, sympathy, 
and detachment. JOHN PICK, 


Listen, Bright Angel. A Panorama of 
the Southwest. By Edwin Corle. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$3.75. 

Although a dozen or more books 
have been written about the Grand Can- 
yon, records of exploration, geological 
and paleontological studies, a humor- 
ous sketch by Irvin S. Cobb,—this is 
the first book which fluently and enter- 
tainingly brings under the same roof- 
covers all conceivable phases of the 
Canyon, its geological history, swiftly, 
dramatically told; its human history 
from the first proto-Australoid looking 
with dull, primitive eyes over the great 
rim 60,000 years ago, to the latest in- 
adequately exclamatory tourist; the 
splendid and adventurous, comic and 
tragic history of its explorers from Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas to the Kolb 
Brothers; tall tales of the picturesque 
“characters” of the region; the story 
of the Land of the Sky Blue Water and 
the Havasupai Indians, “one of the 
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most remote and inaccessible tribes in 
America”; sketches of the tourists; 
sketches of everything, vegetable, ani- 
mal, mineral that has any relationship 
whatsoever to the Canyon! There is 
only one point at which Mr. Corle wise- 
ly becomes mute. He attempts no 
word-picture at all of the Canyon it- 
self, a fact which paradoxically proves 
his complete worthiness to write a 
book about the Grand Canyon. His 
style is energetic, at times poetic. His 
sense of humor and his colloquialisms 
are delightful except perhaps to the 
sedate-minded. 

The title derives from John Wesley 
Powell’s invocation to the clear blue 
creek which he had enduringly named: 
“And if this expedition has any right 
to success or survival, then listen to a 
scientist’s prayer, O Bright Angel of 
Immortality.” 

Mr. Corle has a happy gift for di- 
vision- and chapter-titles. His “Cen- 
tral Character” is the most impressive 
division. “Row Your Boat” is full of 
suspenseful chapters, — on Powell, 
Eddy and his eleven gay young college 
companions, on Robert B. Stanton’s 
sleuthworthy unraveling of the un- 
intended hoax of James White. 

Although Mr. Corle is obviously un- 
orthodox, his chapters on “The Little 
Man and the Big Cross” (Padre Gar- 
ces), and on “Escalante and Domin- 
guez” are done with sympathy and 
charm. 

It will be many years before a more 
attractive book about the Grand Can- 
yon will be offered to the so-called gen- 
eral reader. 

JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI. 


Abbot Suger: on the Abbey Church of 


St. Denis and Its Art Treasures. 
Edited, Translated and Annotated by 
Erwin Panofsky. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. $3.75. 
The great Abbot Suger of St. Denis 
was never handicapped by false mod- 
esty. A dominant figure in one of the 
great periods of human history, friend 
and adviser of two French kings, a 
regent of France who shaped the very 
destinies of France and of its royal 
ouse, he enthusiastically records his 
accomplishments for posterity. And 
all since who have interested them- 
selves in the history or art of the Mid- 
dle Ages have blessed his affable pro- 
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lixity. All of his writings are of the 
highest importance. 

The royal Abbey of St. Denis, “‘par- 
ent monument of all Gothic cathe- 
drals,” is the product of his genius. If, 
as some have suggested, the great Abbot 
sinned through an inordinate delight 
in “the luster of gold, jewels and all 
precious things,” his debt has been 
paid. The incredible treasures which 
he described with such unction are 
long since dispersed. But the fabric 
of the great Church itself still stands. 
Crumbling, stripped and begrimed, it 
lifts itself up from the sordid sea of the 
modern industrial suburb of St. Denis. 
The memory of its glorious past, the 
dishonored tombs of the royal line of 
France, cannot but sadden the present 
day pilgrim, however much the historic 
chevet, where Gothic leapt into being, 
has the power to stir him. 

In this latest study, as the title indi- 
cates, Professor Panofsky has segre- 
gated from Suger’s works those texts 
which bear upon the construction and 
adornment of the abbatial Church of 
St. Denis. This is the first complete 
English translation of these lengthy 
and highly important texts, so often 
quoted by students of medieval art. 

Professor Panofsky has done his 
work well. The original Latin faces 
the translation across the page. The 
lengthy notes and comments are rele- 
gated to a separate section, very well 
arranged. The astonishing scholarship 
and industry of the commentator are 
at once apparent. 

The rather lengthy introduction 
shows again the scope of Professor 
Panofsky’s information. However, it 
is to be regretted that he chooses to 
enlarge on the delicate though fasci- 
nating relationship between Abbot 
Suger and St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
The author’s understanding of Suger’s 
far greater contemporary is superfi- 
cial. FRANK BOURNE. 


Tale of the Twain. By Sam Constan- 
tino, Jr. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

This represents Sam Constantino’s 
first effort in the field of fiction. In 
it the young author, whose first book, 
Amen, Amen, became a best seller, pre- 
sents a cross section of the war be- 
tween Japan and America, and the ef- 
fects of the racial prejudice that war 
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engendered in the people of both na- 
tions. The central character of the 
novel is the beautiful and intelligent 
half-Japanese and half-British Tana-ko 
Hashi. In kaleidoscopic fashion the 
author depicts her continual agony of 
soul because of conflicting racial loyal- 
ties; her social ostracism in Japanese 
and American circles; her blighted ro- 
mance. 

Her father, a wealthy industrialist, 
is representative of that group of Japa- 
nese civilians who opposed the war 
privately but made it possible by their 
co-operation with the military. Colonel 
Saburo Hashi, his brother, personifies 
the arrogant, swashbuckling Army 
who utilized the weapons of false 
propaganda and racial prejudice to 
satisfy their lust for power and mili- 
tary glory. Like the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness is the courageous 


SHORTER 


MISCELLANEOUS: Tour of Duty. By 
John Dos Passos (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00). In January, 1945, 
this well known novelist was sent by 
Life magazine as a war correspondent 
to study conditions in the Far East 
and in Europe. He flew from Pearl 
Harbor to the Philippines, visiting 
island after island, and interviewing 
priests, officers and men by the score. 
He praises the courage of the natives 
and their hearty co-operation with the 
Americans, and makes us realize the 
remarkable achievement of our sol- 
diers and sailors who won a perfect 
victory out of a disastrous defeat. He 
was not so pleased with our work in 
Europe, declaring that we were aim- 
less and uncertain in dealing with the 
Germans. He holds that the oblitera- 
tion bombing of German cities was 
criminal, and he is bitter at our fail- 
ure to protest against Russia’s unjust 
seizure of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Poland, and her cruel treatment of 
the Austrians. Russia is no longer the 
dream state of Dos Passos’s early days, 
but a slave state which does not know 
the first letter of democracy. “It is 
only in a free society that life is se- 
cure”—and Russia is not a free society. 

And That’s No Lie. By Beatrice Bill 
Talbot (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00). After thirty-six years in the 
United States, John Lenihan recalls 


journalist Yosuke who, together with 
his friend Rikizo, combats the govern- 
ment-directed thought-control pro- 
gram. His American counterpart, the 
idealist Thomas Crump, battles with 
equal vigor in his country the rising 
tide of blind race hatred. 

The author, discharged in the spring 
from the Coast Guard Air Forces and 
now studying at Fordham, uses his 
clipped, staccato style to good advan- 
tage. The novel is lively and inter- 
esting and is a stinging indictment of 
lying propaganda and racial prejudice. 
Beneath its pages runs the ominous 
warning that we Americans may be 
overcome by the same deadly virus 
and that military victory may be 
turned into defeat unless we cling 
steadfastly to our Christian principles 
of justice and charity. 

RICHARD B. FARLEY. 


NOTICES 


his happy boyhood on Mr. Murray’s 
three hundred acre farm in County 
Roscommon, and his young manhood 
as a groom to the sporting Captain 
Tuckett of Myglore in County Kildare. 
On the farm John learned things that 
are not taught in agricultural colleges 
—how to break unridable foals and to 
cure a “coughing” horse; how to safe- 
ly round up six hundred sheep with 
the aid of well-trained shepherd dogs; 
how to care for sickly cows and frail 
newly born lambs; how to cure a lip 
cancer with herbs and brown paper. 
We are given glowing accounts of the 
hurly burly of county fairs; of excit- 
ing fox hunts; of hard fought races 
won by Lady Galway, the wonderful 
mare Captain Tuckett bought of a 
peasant for fifty pounds; of fairies, 
good and bad, that one meets on coun- 
try roads of dark nights. And that’s 
no lie. A simple story, told with zest 
and humor, of a good life in a good 
country. 

And Another Thing . . . By Howard 
Spring (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50). How the blurb of this wordy, 
illogical book could say that it will 
add much to the author’s already high 
reputation is utterly beyond us. Mr. 
Spring’s thesis is that Christ, a mere 
man, taught one thing only—love of the 
brethren. Yet the Christian churches, 
one and all, have ever defended war. 
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An out and out pacifist himself, he 
had not the courage to become a con- 
sientious objector, but became a sol- 
dier in order not to be ostracized by 
his fellow citizens. Christianity today, 
he tells us, has ceased to be a religion, 
but is “overlaid with accretions of 
theology, and decorated with pomp 
and ceremony.” He himself does not 
believe in a personal God, so he must 
perforce deny every doctrine of the 
Christian creed. Yet we are told that 
this book reveals his “every day search 
for the ultimate meaning of Christ’s 
life and teachings.” We may explain 
his utter inability to set forth the Gos- 
pel of Christ by the fact that his par- 
ents were wholly irreligious, and his 
sole contact with Christianity was with 
fanatical revivalists. 

Hong Kong Holiday. By Emily Hahn 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$2.75). In this book—a supplement to 
China to Me—Emily Hahn, a clever 
journalist, gives a clear cut picture of 
Hong Kong during its bombardment 
and capture by the Japanese. She de- 
scribes vividly the air raids, the loot- 
ing, the hold-ups on the city streets, 
and draws a number of graphic 
sketches of friends and foes—Chinese, 
Japanese, Portuguese. She tells us 
how people suffered in the hospitals 
and concentration camps; how she 
made friends of the local Gestapo to 
obtain food; how she managed Chi- 
nese servants; how she entertained 
Japanese officers at dinner; how she 
organized a birthday party for Carola, 
her one-year-old daughter; how she 
finally returned home to the States on 
the second voyage of the Gripsholm. 
The book is well written and is valu- 
able for its day by day record of Hong 
Kong during the early days of the Japa- 
nese invasion. Many of these chap- 
ters have appeared in the New Yorker. 

Personality Plus! By Sheila John 
Daly (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
82.00). Maureen Daly’s younger sister 
Sheila—she is just seventeen—is a col- 
umnist for teen-agers in the Chicago 
Tribune. In this sprightly book she 
gives some good advice to high school 
boys and girls. She knows how they 
feel and act and speak—and her talk is 
often an unknown talk to grown-ups. 
A score of chapters treat of dating 
etiquette, telephone technique, party 
manners, correct dressing, perfect 


grooming, table manners, letter writ- 
ing, traveling customs, habits of study. 
The illustrations by Gertrude Howe 
add greatly to the book’s interest. 

All the King’s Men. By Robert Penn 
Warren (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00). The blurb of this “pon- 
derous” novel quotes Sinclair Lewis, 
who holds that Robert Penn Warren is 
“probably the most talented writer of 
the South.” If so, it is a pity he does 
not put his talents to better use than 
he has in portraying the motley crowd 
of adulterers, blasphemers, blackmail- 
ers, drunkards, crooked politicians, 
murderers who people his latest book. 
The only decent woman in it is the 
governor’s wife who is compelled to 
break up her home because of his con- 
tinued, unblushing immorality. The 
governor’s henchman, Jack Burden, is 
a man devoid of morals and religion. 
He has no scruples whatever in un- 
earthing a hidden scandal in the past 
life of his old-time friend, Judge Irwin, 
and is doubly rewarded for his zeal— 
the Judge commits suicide, and Jack 
Burden discovers that he is the Judge’s 
illegitimate son. Another southern 
“gentleman” tells the only decent man 
in the book—Dr. Adams Stanton—that 
his sister is the mistress of the gover- 
nor. So in true southern style he 
shoots the governor, and loses his life 
in the killing. e language of both 
men and women is coarse, blasphe- 
mous, and revolting—their actions 
would shame a pagan hottentot. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The Hap- 
piness of Faith; Armchair Philosophy, 
by Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; Practical 
Helps for the Religion Teacher, Part 
VI.: How to Teach the Sacraments, by 
Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work. 25 cents each). A 
More Excellent Way; The Charity of 
Jesus Christ; Hints on Prayer; Points 
for Meditation, by Archbishop Goodier, 
S.J. (15 cents each); Digest of the 
Liturgical Seasons, by Bernard Beck, 
O.S.B.; Fruitful Days; Newness of Life, 
by Placidus Kempf, 0.S.B.; Rouse Thy 
Might, by Sister M. Gonzaga Haessly, 
O.S.U.; Imitate Your Blessed Mother, 
by Peter Resch, S.M., S.T.D.; Glory of 
Divine Grace, by Patrick Shaughnessy, 
O.S.B., S.T.D.; Liturgical Essays, by 
Benedictine Monks (25 cents each); 
What Is the Answer?, by Theodore Mc- 
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Donald (St. Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail. 
10 cents). An Index to the New Testa- 
ment, by Aloysius H. Seubert (San 
Francisco: Universal Publications. 25 
cents). How to Pray the Mass, by 
Father James, O.F.M.Cap. (Cork: The 
Mercier Press. 138.). The Apostolate 
of Good Will of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine; Manual of Street 
Preaching (Washington, D. C.: Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine). 

Bertha Baumann the Little Guardian 
Angel of Priest’s Saturday, adapted 
from the original of Willibrord Menke, 
S.D.S.; Bits of Information for Sacris- 
tans, by Father Winifrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
(St. Nazianz, Wis.: Society of the Di- 
vine Savior). St. Francis of Assisi 1181_ 
1226, by Dominic Devas, O.F.M.; Sur- 
render to God, by Rev. Herbert C. 
Finchman; Bishop Richard Challoner 
(1691-1781), by Rev. Gordon Albion, 
D.Sc.Hist., F.R.Hist.S.; To Those Get- 
ting Married, by Walter Jewell; Apos- 
tolic Letter (Apostolicae Curae) of 
Pope Leo XIII on Anglican Ordinations 
(13th Sept., 1896); Women’s Duties in 
Social and Political Life (Questa 
grande vostra adunata), Address of 
Pope Pius XII., Oct. 21, 1945. Trans- 
lated by Canon G. D. Smith; Europe— 
A Society of Peoples, by Christopher 
Dawson (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 3d each). 

Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, The 
Holy Hour; First Friday and June De- 
votions to the Sacred Heart, Novena 
Prayers, Ejaculations and Invocations 
arranged for Congregational Use by 
Rev. Charles M. Carty; The Way of 
the Cross for Children, by Rev. Dr. L. 
Rumble, M.S.C.; Why a Mission Sister, 
by Father Forrest, M.S.C. (15 cents 
each); What Is the Catholic Faith, 
Anyway?, by John J. Dussman, M.A. (20 
cents); The Three Hours and All Fri- 
days of the Year; Quizzes on Hospital 
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Ethics for Nurses, Doctors, Priests and 

Sisters, by Rev. Dr. L. Rumble, MSO 
(35 cents each) ; The Burial Service and 
Funeral Mass, edited and explained by 
Rev. William H. Schulte, Ph.D. (St, 
Paul: Radio Replies Press. 50 cents), 
A White Courtship, by John A. O’Brien 
(20 cents); Man and the Mystery of 
Life, by Rev. Vincent Holden, C.SP,; 
According to the Holy Gospel, by Rev. 
John J. Reilly; The Church and the 
Working Man, by Rev. Charles 0. Rice, 
“Hour of Faith” addresses, 1946 (Hunt- 
ington, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 15 cents each). Arise, My 


Love, and Come! Where Mercy Serves 
Mother of Mercy Novi- 


(Dallas, Pa.: 
tiate). 

Atheistic Communism vs. United Na- 
tions, by Rev. James J. Rohan, SJ. 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents). The Library List. Twelve Thou- 
sand Recommended Books and Pam- 
phiets. 20th Edition. Compiled by 
Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. (New 
York: The Catholic Unity League. 50 
cents). Are Communism and Democ- 
racy Mutually Antagonistic?, reprint of 
radio debate on the American Forum 
of the Air, Chamberlin and Luce vs. 
Foster and Ward; Is Communism Com- 
patible with Christianity?, reprint of 
address of Clare Boothe Luce, April 29, 
1946 (New York: The Catholic Infor- 
mation Society. 10 cents). “White 
Paper” on Spain, by Rev. Walter J. 
Tappe (San Francisco: The Monitor). 
The United Nations, by Allen W. Dulles 
and Beatrice Pitney Lamb. Headline 
Series (New York: Foreign Policy As 
sociation. 25 cents). Men Against the 
State, by George B. Reeves (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Human Events. 25 cents). 
A Factual Survey of the Moslem 
World with Maps and Statistical Tables, 
by Samuel M. Zwemer (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co.). 
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Our Contributors 


As he answers the question he poses, 
“Do Jews Tend Toward Communism?” 
Exik VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN spears 
with his usual—or should be say un- 
ysual—acumen a common and vicious 
fallacy. We were glad to see the an- 
nouncement of a new and revised edi- 
tion of Dr. Leddihn’s Moscow 1979, 
originally published in 1940, at which 
time it was considered a bit fanciful, 
but which now stands as a witness to 
the author’s prophetic sense. He has 
returned to his home in New York and 
divides his time between writing and 
teaching at the College of Chestnut 
Hill, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


An honored figure in the literary 
world, representative of a rapidly van- 
ishing culture, ALICE Brown is always 
a most welcome name in our pages. 
She has given us delectable poetry for 
over a decade and now in “The Shrine 
and the Tree” we have a sample of 
her no less delectable fiction. Among 
her many published works—literary 
studies, novels, poetry—is Robert Louis 
Stevenson—A Study, written with her 
friend Louise Imogen Guiney, whose 
biographer she became later. Miss 
— is at her lifetime home in Bos- 

n. 


ANOTHER old friend—and an equal- 
ly distinguished one in the literary 
world, though his culture stems from 
a different root—is Papraic CoLum. 
All his books—poetry, stories, essays 
—are distinctively Irish, rich in the 
poetry and fantasy of his native land. 
His present “Heroes of Democracy” is 
the substance of a lecture which he 
gave to the American Historical So- 
ciety. Mr. Colum’s current course in 
Poetry at New York University, is one 
of the best attended. 


New to our readers is Howarp R. 
RO, who is well qualified to write 

on “Our Diplomatic Relations With 
the Vatican.” Born in Italy, educated 
there and in this country, he has done 
much research in his native land and 


has written copiously on many aspects 
of Italian history and culture in Cur- 
rent History, Journal of Modern His- 
tory, The Catholic Historical Review, 
etc. Dr. Marraro is Associate Profes- 
sor of Italian and Advisor to Students 
at Columbia University, and the au- 
thor of Nationalism in Italian Educa- 
tion, American Opinion on the Uni- 
fication of Italy, etc. 


ANOTHER newcomer, Ross L. Hot- 
MAN, entered upon a journalistic career 
by way of farming. He began by writ- 
ing a few articles for the farm press, 
became editor of a farm magazine and 
state publicity manager for the Farm 
Bureau in his home state, Tennessee. 
During the past seven years he has 
given his full time to free-lancing and 
has contributed to approximately 150 
American and Canadian magazines, 
Collier’s, The American Mercury, Yale 
Review among them. We deplore 
deeply that children should have to go 
“Out of the Cradle into School.” 


Reapers of last month’s “Luther and 
the Modern Mind” will welcome its 
successor, “Calvin and the Modern 
Mind.” To these THomas P. NEILL is 
to add ten other makers of the modern 
mind, ending with Freud and Dewey, 
the whole to appear in book form. 
He does herein successfully that dif- 
ficult thing, popularizes basic truths, 
and of what is there a greater need 
today? 


Out of an experience of thirteen 
years as Audition Research Director 
for the parochial schools of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul and of a longer 
period of continuous study of every 
aspect of deafness, FLoreNce A. 
Waters writes her present wise 
“Physically Handicapped Youth.” She 
is at the moment in Santa Fé on a 
leave of absence, for further study, 
and living at the State School for the 
Deaf there. Miss Waters edits a bi- 
monthly for the hard of hearing now 
seven years old, called The Catholic 
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Microphone. Her insight into the 
problems of the handicapped may be 
due to the fact that her own hearing 
is impaired. 


Ir would certainly be a work of 
supererogation for us to introduce 
GeEorGE E. SoKOLSKY to our readers, so 
widely known is he as columnist, lec- 
turer, and expert on the Far East 
where he spent many years. But we 
might say that he is one of the few 
courageous columnists of our day who 
write from political principles rather 
than political expediency, let the chips 
fall where they will. Therefore he has 
an excellent yardstick by which to 
judge “The Frightened Man” of whose 
book he writes. 


In the Ball and the Cross depart- 
ment we have a new contributor this 
month, JAMEs M. Rossrow, a native of 
Wilmington and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. For a time he 
edited the Newark Post, and since 1937 
has been associated with the Unem- 
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president of the Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security Administra. 
tors. Mr. Rosbrow’s avocation has 
always been historical research and 
hence his present article “A Priest in 
Congress,” as well as a yet unpub- 
lished biography of the only member 
of the Negro race to serve a six year 
term in the U. S. Senate. He writes 
for The Negro Digest, The American 
Hebrew, etc. 


Our three November poets are all 
old friends, ALMA RosBison Hiasee of 
Kansas City (“I Have Walked Strange 
Roads”), whose name we meet more 
and more frequently in periodicals 
such as The Saturday Evening Post, 
The American Mercury, etc.; Sister 
MARYANNA, O.P., now stationed at the 
St. Francis House of Studies in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who gives us her grace- 
ful tribute to our Father Ross who 
died last month, “Weep, Jerusalem”; 
and SisteR M. MADELEINE SopnH, 
S.S.N.D. (“Harvest”), at present teach- 
ing English at Mount Mary College, 


ployment Compensation Commission 


Milwaukee, and editing the college 
of Delaware. He is also regional vice- 


periodical. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Jutra Cootey (Mas. RupotpH) ALtTroccui, writer and critic, Berkeley, Calif.; author of Snow 
Covered Wagons, The Old California Trail. etc. 

Rev. Franx Bourne, C.S.P., art critic and educator, Professor of History and French, St. Paul’s 
College, Washington, D. C 

Karuerine Brécy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 

Rev. Bertrann L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 


York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


Very Rev. James F. Cunninouam, C.S.P., Superior General of the Paulist Fathers, New York 
City; former Commander in the U. S. Navy; author of The Life of Christ, etc. 


Rev. Ricwarp B, Farry, C.S.P., S.T.L., member of the Mission Band, Old St. Mary’s Church, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Rev. Josepx McSoaey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Joun Moopy, writer and financier, New York City; founder and president of Moody’s Investors 
Service; author of Masters of Capital, The Long Road Home, etc. 

Rev. Jonn M. OgsTerreicuer, assistant at the Church of the Assumption, and Research Profes- 
sor of Sacred Theology, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; 
formerly director of the Opus Sancti Paulis, Vienna, and editor of Die Erfuelling; author 
of Racisme, Antisémitisme, Antichristianisme, etc. 


Joun Pick, Pu.D., writer and educator, member of English Department, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; author of Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet, etc. 
Rowerr Wriserrorce, C.B.E., B.A.(Oxon.), writer and critic, Director of British Library of In- 


formation, New York City; collaborator of John Eppstein on The Catholic Tradition of 
the Law of Nations. 





